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THE FOUND STORY AND THE EPISODE 


DR. SIEGFRIED KRACAUER 


A. INTRODUCTION 

a) Résumé of the two preceding chapters: 
Feature films follow the lines of a story or in- 
trigue, However, there are various story types; 
and the ques‘ion arises whether or not they are 
equally adequate to the medium. To answer this 
question it would seem best to differentiate be- 
tween story types according to form and content 
and first to inquire into the possible impact of 
differences in form. Do certain story forms facili- 
tate cinematic treatment while others are likely to 
obstruct it? As has been shown so far, the theatri- 
cal story—that is, a story type patterned on the 
theatrical play— definitely resists translation into 
cinematic language; and the same more or less 
applies to stories which take their cue from the 
novel. One is safe in assuming that none of the 
traditional literary forms is genuinely cinematic. 


b) In consequence, if there are story forms 
which facilitate cinematic treatment—and why 
should one doubt their occurrence as long as 
their nonexistence cannot be proved?—they must 
be construed independently of the established 
literary genres—construed in terms which make 
it clear that they tend to conform to the pre- 
ference of the medium—for instance, its affinity 
for endlessness, the fortuitous, etc. 

c) Story forms are obviously cinematic to 
the extent that they enable the camera to explore 
physical reality, thereby suggesting the ‘‘flow of 
life.” In other words, if the film-maker’s forma- 
tive energies associate themselves with story forms 
of this kind he may follow the realistic tendency 
inherent in photography and film and thus live 
up to the spirit of the medium. 

d) Two such story types are discernible: the 
found story and the episode, as they may be 
called. They overlap. 


B. THE FOUND STORY 
a) Introduction 
1) Definition 
The name of the found story is derived from 
the fact that it is found in actual visible reality. 
When you watch long enough the surface of 


Dr. Kracauer is preparing a book on the aesthetics 
of film which will be published by the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. During the recent past he has drafted a 
comprehensive syllabus of his book, including all rele- 
vant concepts, arguments, analyses. The following pages 
are drawn from this syllabus. 


water you will discover certain patterns in it. 
Found stories are in the nature of such patterns. 
As has been anticipated in earlier -ontexts, this 
story type develops in the womb of documentary. 
Moreover, being not contrived but found, it is 
inseparable from films animated by documentary 
intentions. 

2) Characteristics 

The found story refers throughout to the 
actuality in which it lies dormant. And since it 
is part and parcel of the raw material on which 
the camera draws, it can hardly grow into a self- 
contained whole. 

Accordingly, whatever the found story con- 
veys will be typical of the “world about us” 
(Rotha’s term) featured by documentary. 

3) Genres 

Found stories differ from each other accord- 
ing to the degree of compactness or distinctness 
they attain. They may be arranged along a con- 
tinuum which ranges from embryonic story pat- 
terns at the one pole to fairly well-contoured 
stories, often packed with dramatic action, at the 
other. Somewhere in-between lies Flaherty’s 
“slight narrative” which represents a special case. 
These three genres will be discussed presently. 
b) Embryonic patterns 

Take Sucksdorff’s People in the City (1946), 
a ‘‘city symphony” picturing Stockholm street 
life in documentary fashion: it includes 3 found 
stories in a pupa state—‘‘stories’” which hardly 
detach themselves from the non-story texture of 
environmental impressions. A young man who 
has sought shelter from the rain in a doorway 
follows a young girl standing beside him after 
the rain has stopped. School children in a church, 
awed by the organ music and the sanctity of the 
place, try to find a marble which one of them has 
dropped. A young fisherman spreads his small 
haul on the bank and, busy with other things, 
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discovers too late that seagulls have taken advan- 
tage of this opportunity and now fly away with 
his fish. These scenes or sequences with their 
slight emphasis on individual entanglements con- 
vey a mood which lends color to the juxtaposed 
documentary shots; but they do not develop into 
articulate stories that might interfere with the 
depiction of the city life submerging them. On 
the other hand, their nuclear character is not 
entirely satisfactory to the spectator; he feels 
he is being let down by suggestions of stories 
which invariably fail to materialize. 

c) Flaherty’s “slight narrative” 

The term “slight narrative” is borrowed from 
Rotha who says of Flaherty: “. . . he prefers the 
inclusion of a slight narrative, not fictional inci- 
dent or interpolated ‘cameos,’ but the daily rou- 
tine of his native people.” As Grierson puts it: 
“... he (Flaherty) stressed the idea of discover- 
ing the essential human story from within’ 
(Grierson’s italic). 

These definitions require specification. Fla- 
herty himself held that “a story must come out 
of the life of the people, not from the actions 
of individuals.” Out of the life of a primitive 
people, he should have added in order to state 
to the full the formula underlying all his major 
films. This formula appears to be highly personal. 
In fact, it may be considered a rationalization of 
Flaherty’s explorer instincts, his ingrained belief 
that primitive cultures are the last remainders of 
unadulterated—and still unspoiled—human_na- 
ture and his desire to preserve their kind of life 
for posterity. Grierson and Rotha are certainly 
right in reproaching him with incurable romantic- 
ism. But however objectionable Flaherty’s formula 
may be from a sociological point of view, it in- 
cludes three elements which testify to his aware- 
ness of what might be essential to a cinematic 
story. 

First, a story must come out of the life of a 
people, he says, whereby it is understood that he 
means primitive people. Now primitive life has 
the advantage of being “photogénique”’; it un- 
folds to a large extent in the external world and 
it is close to bodily and natural events. Hence, 
if this part of Flaherty’s formula is generalized 
it amounts to the request that the story should 
focus on some aspect or other of the continuum 
of physical existence. Here belong not only primi- 
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tive people, but crowds, street life, etc. 

Second, the story must not come from the 
actions of individuals. How strongly Flaherty felt 
in this respect, is pointed up by the fact that he 
was “one of the greatest yarn-spinners of our 
times” (Grierson of Flaherty in NYT, July 29, 
1951); if he had wished so, he could have easily 
become a story-teller on the screen also. That 
he preferred the primitive scene to the drawing 
room, the typical to the individual, can be ex- 
plained only by his conviction that too heavy a 
reliance on full-fledged intrigues would thwart 
the cinematic approach. As a film-maker he cer- 
tainly felt the need for a story, but he avoided 
building it up for fear lest its strictures and in- 
herent patterns of meaning might prevent the 
camera from rambling about. 

Third, this accounts for his insistence on dis- 
covering the story in the raw material of life 
rather than subjugating the raw material to its 
demands. He was so reluctant to let story require- 
ments interfere with camera explorations that he 
started shooting from a ‘‘working outline’ always 
open to changes in the process. “. . . there is 2 
kernel of greatness in all peoples,’ Flaherty 
said, “and it is up to the film-maker .. . to find 
the one incident, or even one movement that 
makes it clear.” Refer to Rossellini, Griffith (who 
did not use elaborate scripts) and the early Eisen- 
stein (who came with a script full of analyses to 
Odessa but changed everything when he saw 
the ‘“Odessa steps’’). 

If told in words, Flaherty’s “slight narrative” 
would amount to interpretative reportage, often 
in a poetic vein. The inevitable disadvantage of 
his solution is that it does not involve the audience 
as intensely as would a more outspoken story film. 
To the extent that he evades the individual, the 
individual does not respond spontaneously. 


d) Dramatized actuality 

The desire to “embrace individuals’ (quoted 
from Rotha) and thus dramatize actuality has 
prompted many a film-maker concerned with 
the “world about us” to transcend the border- 
line Flaherty has drawn. Indeed there are docu- 
mentaries with stories which can no longer be 
called a “slight narrative.” To be sure, they still 
are found in reality and highlight events typical 
of it, but at the same time they are nearly as 
compact and distinct as any contrived intrigue. 


In them compositional considerations seem to 
rival with documentary intentions; and they 
palpably try to round out the given incident— 
perhaps even by infusing fictional elements. 
Cavalcanti-Watt’s North Sea (1938) is a case in 
point. Here also, possibly, belong Potemkin and 
such Russian films about the Revolution, or parts 
of them, as re-enact actuality with the emphasis 
on typical individuals. (Would Flaherty have 
approved of the re-enactment? He mainly con- 
fined himself to actuality itself.) Films like these 
obviously lie in the border region that separates 
the documentary from the story film. Hence the 
difficulty of classifying them. If their story does 
not extend beyond the typical and is kept so 
subdued that we feel it serves intensely to famili- 
arize us with the world about us, they may still 
fall under the title of documentaries. This is 
how Rotha defines North Sea; he calls it a docu- 
mentary “on the verge of being a story film.” 
If, on the other hand, films in the border region 
feature a story which attains to such an autonomy 
that it threatens to obscure the non-story texture 
of shots rendering actuality (and thus to weaken 
audience interest in the latter) they should rather 
be labelled story films on the verge of being 
documentaries. One might enter Potemkin under 
the last heading. But there is no purpose in try- 
ing to achieve clear-cut distinctions in this region. 
For the transition between documentaries with a 
found story of high distinctness and the story 
film proper—especially the semz-documentary, 
this sub-genre of the episode film—is actually 
fluid. 


e) Finis Terrae 

Epstein’s silent Frnis Terrae (1928-29) ex- 
emplifies the difficulties that arise in the border 
region between documentary and feature film. 
Indeed, it represents a clumsy attempt to fuse 
into each other a documentary on Breton fisher- 
men and a story found in the reality covered— 
at least found in the sense that it was drawn 
from the columns of a local newspaper. Epstein 
does not succeed in bridging the gap between the 
fabric of documentary shots and the narrative 
proper. An analysis of this interesting failure 
again sheds light on the cinematic merits of 
Flaherty’s approach; since Flaherty literally found 
his story by exploring, with the aid of his camera, 
the life of the people in whose midst he lived, 


his documentary account and his “slight narra- 
tive’ interpenetrate each other from the very 
outset. 


C. THE EPISODE 


a) Introduction 
1) Definition 

The term “episode” is used here to define 
a story form essentially determined by the follow- 
ing feature: it emerges from and again dissolves 
into the “flow of life,” as suggested by camera 
explorations of physical reality. Whether or not 
the flow of life is identical with actuality and the 
story itself real or fictional has little bearing on 
the character of the episode. The episode is cine- 
matic inasmuch as, by definition, its intrigue, 
whether a fragmentary incident or a contrived 
story, points up the flow of life, endorsing the 
latter’s supremacy. (The fact that many existing 
episode films are adapted from short stories is 
by no means inconsistent with the cinematically 
neutral nature of this literary form.) 
2) Relation to the found story 

Any found story of higher distinctness—think 
of Louisiana Story and, of course, North Sea— 
may as well be considered an episode. Yet the 
reverse does not hold true. An episode need not 
assume the character of a found story, as is illu- 
strated by Fiévre, Brief Encounter, Lonesome, 
Dead of Night and other pertinent films with 
a fictional flavor. Nor must it, sem-documentary 
fashion, be incorporated into actuality, whether 
genuine or reenacted, like the episodes of Pazsan, 
Bicycle Thief, Menschen am Sonntag, The Quiet 
One, The Little Fugitive, etc.; rather, the flow of 
life may disclaim its actuality character (silent 
comedy) or reflect that of a recent past (Caval- 
cade). Nor, finally, is the episode bound to ren- 
der events or situations typical of the environ- 
mental life in which it is embedded. Episode films 
featuring extraordinary happenings and queer 
characters run true to type. (Examples: Dead of 
Night; the “Gigolo and Gigolette” episode with 
the lady high-diver in Encore; the episode of 
the old dancer with the youthful mask in Ophuls’ 
Maupassant package, Le Plaisir.) 
3) Compositional varieties 

A film may picture one single episode (Brief 
Encounter) or string together several of them 
(Paisan; Dead of Night). In the last case the 
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successive episodes may or may not be inter- 
connected by an intrigue justifying their appear- 
ance at this or that place and taking a more or 
less pronounced course of its own. Paisan with 
its six episodes set against the common back- 
ground of war—a diffuse and very cinematic 
frame of reference—exemplifies the second al- 
ternative, Dead of Night the first. 

This first alternative—several episodes inter- 
linked by a story—gives rise to the following ob- 
servation concerning the character of that story. 
One might arrive at such an episodic story film 
from two sides—by bringing isolated episodes 
onto the common denominator of a story, as in 
Dead of Night, or by evolving a given story in 
such a way that it yields a succession of episodic 
units. An instance of the latter possibility is 
Cavalcade with its relatively independent war, 
beach and street episodes, not to forget the Titanic 
incident. In the case of this film type one thing 
is evident: regarding its form, the story must be 
loosely composed so that its episodes may retain 
the desirable degree of independence. (This ap- 
plies perfectly to Cavalcade despite its theatrical 
origin.) Of interest with this context is Renoit’s 
insistence on loose composition for the sake of the 
episodic—manifest in La Grande Illusion, The 
River, La Régle du Jeu. . . It is as if he wanted 
to disintegrate his story while evolving it, as if, 
in a state of absent -mindedness, he time and 
again permitted seemingly insignificant incidents 
and the like to flood the story patterns proper. 
(Here belongs also Love of Jeanne Ney as a fairly 
good example.) But not all intrigues lend them- 
selves to episodic treatment. When applied to 
stories which call for straight narration rather 
than loose handling, Renoir’s “absent-minded” 
approach, however legitimate cinematically, might 
well lead to confusion. In his River he palpably 
wavers between advancing his small human-in- 
terest story and displaying episodes of Indian life. 
Yet since the episodes do not seem to come out 
of the story, the whole is an awkward mixture 
of intentions which tend to cancel each other. 
b) Permeability 

An episode is all the more true to type if it 
is permeable to the flow of life from which it 
emerges and into which it debouches again—that 
is, it inevitably resembles the found story in this 
respect. Similarly, its affinity for the cinema varies 
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in direct ratio to the degree of its permeability 
for the obvious reason that any increase of the lat- 
ter is tantamount to an increasing influx of the 
kind of reality which the camera is predestined to 
capture. Take Brief Encounter: it certainly owes 
much of its cinematic quality to the fact that it 
is punctuated by references to the material en- 
vironment out of which its story grows—references 
which at the same time help characterize the latter 
as an episode. “Brief Encounter,’ says Albert Laf- 
fay, a French writer on film, ‘confines itself to 
two or three sets, not more... Yet these settings 
are ‘open’; people circulate in them; one is con- 
stantly aware that they might change any moment. 
They send you away to other places because they 
reverbate with the movements of the vibrations of 
trains.” Frévre incessantly reverts to the customers 
in the bar; Lonesome resounds with city life; Men- 
schen am Sontag, a remarkable semi-documentaty, 
incorporates the amorous adventures of its two 
young couples into a reportage on Berlin week- 
end enjoyments; and what would Ueberfall be 
without its reiterated shots of desolate streets 
and dilapidated houses? One might also think here 
of the silent comedy, an episodic genre which not 
only inserts incidents but builds action from them. 


c) The danger of self-containment 
Consequently, the episode deteriorates if it be- 
comes impermeable to the flow of life from which 
it arises. With their pores being closed, episodes 
in this vein threaten to gravitate toward an in- 
trigue which has traits of the theatrical story. Many 
a so-called ‘‘semi-documentary” thus crosses the 
borderline separating the episode from the type 
of story which is essentially a ‘‘whole with a pur- 
pose.” (This term, which covers a feature of the 
theatrical story, is drawn from Proust’s definition 
of the classical tragedy as a composition which 
neglects “every image that does not assist the 
action of the play and retains only those that may 
help us to make its purpose intelligible.”) In any 
such case the all but hermetically sealed narrative 
(with patterns of meaning which tend to over- 
shadow the references to the material environ- 
ment) does no longer seem to be grounded in 
physical actuality but gives the impression of 
availing itself of documentary shots as a back- 
ground to the action, a new stimulant. The closer 
the episode which has ceased to be one comes to 
a self-contained story, the more these documen- 


tary shots assume the character of ‘‘adjustments”’ 
to the medium. Compare the final episode of Paz- 
san with its Roman episode: the first is in character 
because it is, so to speak, soaked in the terrible 
reality of guerilla warfare, while the second fails 
sufficiently to integrate into the narrative the gen- 
eral situation from which it is drawn. This is its 
real shortcoming, not the fact that it is a contrived 
story—a quality which need not impinge on its 
episodic character. True, Rossellini tries to com- 
pensate for the lack of porosity of the Roman 
story by concluding it with a scene in which the 
lover is seen waiting in the rain for a bus to take 
him back to the war, while the paper with the 
girl’s address—a last reminder of the romance— 
floats, and dissolves, in a puddle. But this end- 
ing is not enough to make the Roman story ap- 
pear as a genuine episode. The danger of self- 
containment is also illustrated by such “semi- 
documentaries” as The Men and The Search. As 
compared with, say, Open City—a very porous 
episodic film with some sequences which almost 
look like found stories —, these films reveal their 
true nature: They are essentially regular feature 
films in a more or less theatrical vein, the impli- 
cation being that the documentary material used 
in them for references to the “world about us’’ 
never assumes any vital function; rather, it merely 
setves to increase interest in the story itself and 
enhance its suspense. 


d) A framing device 

1) Evidence that the episodic is felt to be in 
keeping with the cinematic approach may be found 
in occasional attempts to pass off even an avow- 
edly theatrical film as an episode. The device is 
simple: the whole story is framed by scenes which 
try to transform it into a real-life incident. Thus 
The Ideal Husband opens with a scene in Hyde 
Park in which the film’s main characters just help 
define the general atmosphere of high life and 
elegance without however distinguishing them- 
selves as the future protagonists. Then the Wilde 
comedy, a pure drawing room affair, takes its 
course. The film concludes with the Hyde Park 
re-emerging so as to give the impression that the 
comedy itself was nothing but a sample of goings- 
on in the smart set. Similarly, the opening scenes 
of Olivier’s Henry V represent the London Globe 
Theatre, with the audience waiting for the curtain 
to rise; and the concluding shots again show the 


Dr. Siegfried Kracauer 
theatre after the performance is over. In this play 
Olivier, prompted by his film sense, attempted to 
make the play appear as a theatrical spectacle 
which took place on such and such a day in 16-cen- 
tury London. It is as if he expected these framing 
scenes with their semblance of camera-reality to 
offset the uncinematic effect of the play's prear- 
ranged meanings. (See Panofsky, “Style and Me- 
dium in the Motion Picture.’’) 

2) A striking counter-example is the Italian 
film Side Street Story which features a group of 
people in a small and crowded Naples street, 
casually relating their destinies before, during and 
after the war. Episode follows episode; and no 
one would believe this fair semi-documentary with 
its loosely composed story to be adapted from a 
stage play were it not for the theatrical character 
of the framing scenes. At the beginning and end 
the two protagonists meet each other and _philo- 
sophize about the state of the world which in their 
opinion remains much the same despite war and 
revolution. Their discussion points up the moral 
of the film, thus imposing meanings on it which 
threaten to curtail the inherent multiple meanings 
of the pictures themselves. Without the framing 
scenes the film might easily have implied that 
moral and yet remained an essentially cinematic 
communication. No sooner are they grafted upon 
it than it is retransformed into a “whole with a 
purpose.” 


No passage from this article may be quoted in print 
without the author's permission. 


BORINAGE—A DOCUMENTARY EXPERIENCE 


JORIS IVENS 


I still can find no better definition for the word Art, 
than this, “Liart c’est Vhomme ajouté a la nature,’ 
nature, reality, truth, but with a significance, a concep- 
tion, a character, which the artist brings out in it, and to 
which he gives expression, “qu'il dégage,’ which he 


disentangles, and makes free and clears up. 


—VINCENT VAN GOGH 
In a letter written from 
Wasmes, the Borinage, 
June, 1879. 


“The Borins (inhabitants of the Borinage, located 
west of Mons) find work only in the coal mines. These 
mines are an imposing sight, 300 metres underground; 
there daily descend groups of working men, worthy of 
our respect and our sympathies. The miner is a particular 
type of the Borinage; for him daylight does not exist, 
and except on Sunday he never sees the sunshine. He 
works laboriously by a lamp whose light is pale and 
dim, in a narrow tunnel, his body bent double and 
sometimes he is obliged to crawl on the ground; he 
extracts from the bowels of the earth the mineral 
whose great usefulness we well know; he works among 
the threats of ever-recurring dangers. . .” 

This is in the little Dutch geography book 
that Vincent van Gogh read before going to the 
Borinage as a student evangelist. That is where 
I went to make my next film, not as a missionary 
to soften or to treat wounds, but to reveal the 
wounds to the rest of the world because I thought 
this my best way to help the wounds. My work- 
ing conditions both normally and artistically had 
been wonderful in the Soviet Union but, as much 
as I enjoyed these conditions, I couldn’t feel that 
I was really needed there, so after Song of Heroes 
I came back to Holland. 

If Philips had now telephoned me I had 
learned enough to have turned down their offer. 
Fortunately the first opportunity that appeared 
after my return to Holland was exactly what I 
was hoping for and needed most. 

Henri Storck, a Belgian director whom I knew 
to be an honest and serious documentary film- 
maker came to me with the idea for a film—or 
rather a definite need for a film. He told me what 
had been happening in the Borinage while I 
was away in 1932. 

In June the Belgian mine-owners had an- 
nounced a 5 per cent cut in wages. On Monday 
the 20th, a meeting was called by the Wasmes 
miners to strike the next day if the cut was not 
withdrawn. On Tuesday the eight pits of Wasmes 
were deserted and certain pits in Guesmes, Frame- 
ties and Quanegnon were stopped. By the fol- 
lowing Monday 15,000 miners were on strike 
in the Borinage district, and by July 7, 30,000 
were out in the Borinage and 15,000 in the Centre 
and Charleroi. Mons, Charleroi and Liége were 
put under martial law, armored cars patrolled the 


streets, bombing planes circled overhead, the 
gendarmerie appeared in steel helmets and with 
fixed bayonets, armed soldiery were stationed 
throughout the mine district, and the right of 
street assembly was abolished—not more than 
five persons being allowed to collect together. 

Workers in other industries throughout the 
country struck in sympathy with the terrorized 
miners, and the Belgian government even pre- 
pared. for an imagined march of the strikers on 
the capital. The empty promises and oratory of 
the reformist leaders of Belgian labor brought 
the strike to an end, but by July 21, less than 350 
miners had returned to work in the Borinage. 
Of the 100,000 miners who were on strike all 
over Begium very few returned—or were per- 
mitted to return. The mine-owners were to have 
their revenge. 

The aftermath of the strike was terrible. 
Miners who had taken an active part in the strike 
were not allowed to go back to their jobs. They 
were black-listed in all Belgian mines and were 
evicted from the company-owned houses. Whole 
ghost towns of company houses were left behind 
by miners’ families looking elsewhere for work. 
The systematized terror grew broader and deeper 
and the morale of the Borinage workers was at a 
dangerously low point. 

Storck said, “A few of us in Brussels want 
to make a factual film about the conditions in 
the Borinage now, which will help the workers 
there by acquainting the rest of the world with 
their real conditions.” 

This was exactly the film subject that 1 wanted 
and needed. Storck and a Brussels lawyer im- 
mediately introduced me to the Borinage by 
driving me there. In some film subjects you have 
to search and dig to find the truth about the sub- 
ject, but in the Borinage everywhere you looked 
and every word you heard was a direct illustra- 
tion of the Borinage truth. One of the first men 
I met was a miner whose family had been evicted 
and were living on the streets. Although there 
were bakeries two minutes away from the vacant 
lot where he and his family were now living, 
each day he had to cycle to his parents to get a 
loaf of bread—two hours there and two hours 
back. 

Throughout the Borinage you could see de- 
tailed evidences of the exhaustion and discourage- 


ment after the last strike. Everywhere there were 
small groups of jobless workers, idling and talk- 
ing only about their worries and their lost hopes. 
About the winter and their families and about 
people who were lucky and had jobs. There was 
a funeral of a miner who had died in a mine 
accident but no one was angry. Death and 
wretchedness and misery were now accepted as 
inevitable. Sometimes one could see faint expres- 
sions of the whole Borinage spirit in senseless 
fights that would flare up around the bars and 
cafes. This seemed a long way from the Borinage 
that Karl Marx had pointed to as a classic ex- 
ample of proletarian struggle or that Zola had 
written about in Germinal. But somehow I did 
understand why Van Gogh after living in the 
Borinage stopped preaching and began to paint.’ 

My first impression of the district was its 
dark and colorless uniformity—no bright thing, 
no happy thing. Black, dusty—no whites. The 
lightest tone is gray. Even nature seemed  sad- 
dened by the district’s misery. The trees and 
leaves could not breathe through the old layers 
of coal-dust. The dust filters everywhere—no 
house is safe against it. A lack of decent plumbing 
keeps the men, women and children of the Bort- 
nage permanently grimy. The absence of bathing 
facilities strikes the miner harder than it does any 
other worker. To work eight and ten hours in 
the black shafts and tunnels is bad enough, but 
to come up to the surface of the earth to find that 
life there is just as black and filthy—this makes 
the whole twenty-four hours of a miner’s day a 
terrible thing. All these people could work ten 
times better and more happily by just having a 
little clean house, a little room that could always 
be white. A white shower or a nice, clean kitchen 


1 Here are his impressions of the Borinage: 

“Most of the miners are thin and pale from fever and 
look tired and emaciated, weather-beaten and aged before their 
time, the women, as a whole, faded and worn. Around the 
mine are poor miners’ huts with a few dead trees black from 
smoke, and thorn hedges, dunghills, and ash dumps, heaps of 
useless coal, etc. . . People here are very ignorant and un- 
taught, most of them cannot read, but at the same time they 
are intelligent and quick in their difficult work, brave and 
frank, of small stature but square-shouldered with melancholy 
deep-set eyes. They are handy in many things, and work 
terribly hard. They have a nervous temperament, I do not 
mean weak, but very sensitive. They have an innate, deeply 
rooted hatred, and a deep mistrust of everybody who would 
try to domineer over them.” 


—any place that would be so white that you 
could forget black dust. In the Borinage I felt 
that miners, more than any other group of work- 
ers, need light and air and color. 

In my first sight of this district the thing that 
gave me the most violent dramatic impact were 
the huge heaps of stored coal protected by barbed 
wite from the people who needed it and had 
mined it. Their houses and their families were 
cold but they couldn’t buy a bucket full from 
these great store piles of coal because the owners 
weren't interested in selling—the price was too 
low this year. The final brutality of this crazy 
contradiction was indicated to me in a_ story 
about desperate miners who had been shot by 
the police when they crawled under the barbed 
wire to steal a few lumps of coal. 

Storck had made some very pleasant and 
sensitive avantgarde films on such subjects as 
the atmosphere around the seaside resort of 
Ostend, but he had never tackled anything so 
serious as this Borinage subject. This is why, 
when the Brussels people asked him to work on 
this film to give publicity to the miserable con- 
ditions in the Borinage, he asked me to share 
the directorial responsibility of the film with him 
and come to live there for a couple of months. 
His contributions to the film were very great. 
He was deeply moved by the terrible conditions 
in the Borinage and his film sensitivity made him 
an ideal collaborator for me. We agreed to share 
the duties of story and photography while I took 
responsibility for the whole production. As a 
Belgian citizen it was easier for him to move 
around in this very delicate filming situation. 

It is understandable that our film was not 
being made with the approval of the mine-owners 
and operators. It had been impossible to look 
outside the Philips factory but in the Borinage it 
was just as impossible to get into a mine; in 
fact, when our presence there became known, 
everything was done to keep us out of the district 
altogether. In the beginning we had behaved 
very much as a casual film unit, come to the 
Borinage to take a few stock-shots, but in two or 
three weeks our real purpose became clear and 
from then on we had to behave as if we were 
making an underground film. We couldn’t stay 
longer than a couple of days in one house at a 
time and during our stay in the Borinage we had 
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to make several emergency moves with only 
about an hour’s notice. Each day the film that we 
shot was taken to Brussels by a messenger so 
that there would never be any film to be dis- 
covered, confiscated and lost. As I was Dutch, a 
foreigner, we thought it safer never to leave any 
of the equipment with me. Our precautions were 
justified, for at 7:00 one morning in Mons the 
mine operators sent the Belgian secret police to 
investigate my connection with this film that 
was being made. They could find nothing in my 
room to disprove that I was just a reporter who 
had nothing to do with the actual filming; “Mc. 
Storck, a Belgian citizen, is in charge of the 
photography.” . 

An equally great obstacle was the lack of 
money. All we could afford was the raw film 
itself. Storck’s big camera and my hand camera 
were Our Own property so there was no rent to 
be paid on them. We even had to rely on the 
poor people of the Borinage themselves for all 
the physical assistance that we needed, carrying 
cameras and equipment, etc., and sometimes even 
for food and lodging. 

No film could possibly be more connected 
with the people about whom the film is made. 
Some nights we slept in miners’ houses that 
were already crowded beyond their capacity. We 
not only saw, but experienced things that made 
the Magnitogorsk barracks luxurious by compati- 
son, but all this became as natural to us as it 
was to the miners. We were not strangers. They 
helped us and worked with us because they 
clearly understood the significance of this film 
in publicizing their terrible circumstances through- 
out Belgium and the rest of the world. We were 
as identified with their misery as we had been 
with the energy of the Magnitogorsk young 
people. 

From a physical point of view we had to re- 
vise and even renounce many of the usual pro- 
duction procedures. For example, our day to 
day progress had to be kept very flexible with 
alternative locales for each day so that if one 
place was being guarded or watched by the 
police we could move to another place without 
any waste of time. Sometimes we deliberately 
announced false plans to misinform the informers. 
Actually we were always a few steps ahead of the 
police. Once, in re-enacting an episode of an emer- 


gency committee of miners protesting against 
the lack of security in the shaft, we used the 
offices and grounds of mines that had been 
closed and not reopened since the strike. By the 
time the police heard where we were we had 
finished the sequence and were just leaving the 
ghost mine. 


During this work in the Borinage our whole 
film esthetic underwent considerable revision too. 
All the nice, somewhat esthetic toys of Philips- 
Radio had to be dumped overboard. The urgency 
in which this film was made somehow kept our 
camera angles very severe and orthodox. Or one 
might say, unorthodox, because super-slickness 
and photographic affection were becoming the 
orthodoxy of the European documentary film. 
This return to simplicity was actually a stylistic 
revolution for me. It was right because I felt it 
necessary to resist communicating any personal 
pity for these people—to stress the harshness of 
their situation without being sentimental or pity- 
ing. Our job was to penetrate into the deeper 
guilt of an economic situation that permits such 
terrible circumstances—and we had to do this 
without slogans and big words. Critics have said 
that the absence of ‘interesting’ photography 
in Borinage can be explained by the poor and 
primitive equipment that was used. This is not 
the explanation. The style of Borinage was 
chosen deliberately and was determined by the 
decency and the misery of the people around us. 
We felt it would be insulting to people in such 
extreme hardship to use any style of photography 
that would prevent the direct honest communica- 
tion of their pain to every spectator. Perhaps 
every sincere artist who has seen the Borinage 
has come away from it a different person. Vincent 
van Gogh did. In a letter from Cuesmes written 
in July 1880 after he had returned to the Bort- 
nage, now determined to be an artist, he said: 

“Somebody has followed maybe for a short time 
a free course at the great university of misery and has 
paid attention to the things he sees with his eyes and 
hears with his ears and has thought them over; he too 
will end in believing and will perhaps have learned 
more than he can tell.” 

During the filming of Borinage we sometimes 
had to destroy a certain unwelcome superficial 
beauty that would occur when we did not want 
it. When the clean-cut shadow of a barracks 
window fell on the dirty rags and dishes of a 


BORINAGE: Sit-down eviction 


table the pleasant effect of the shadow actually 
destroyed the effect of dirtiness that we wanted 
to photograph truthfully, so we broke the edges 
of the shadow. Our aim was to prevent the audi- 
ence from being distracted by an agreeable photo- 
graphic effect from the unpleasant truths that 
we were showing. 


We often encountered this danger of esthetic 
pleasure, of lights and shadows, of symmetry or 
balanced composition that would undermine our 
purpose for a moment. In the cramped and dirty 
interiors of the Borinage an agreeable esthetic 
value might prevent a spectator from saying to 
himself, ‘““This is dirty—this smells bad—this is 
not a place for human beings to live.” Without 
this sort of precaution there was always a danger 
that these tiny dilapidated barracks (sometimes 
covered with ivy) might look picturesque instead 
of appalling. There have also been cases in the 
history of documentary when photographers be- 
came so fascinated by dirt that the result was 
that the dirt looked interesting and strange— 
something that will never touch you as you sit 
in the audience.’ 


8 In my opinion, certain of the early British documentary 
films, for example, Housing Problems, fell into this error of 
exotic dirt. You could not smell those London slums. On the 
other hand there have been instances in fictional films where 
the real feeling of human misery in filthy surroundings was 
completely communicated. For example, in some of the in- 
teriors of Chaplin films. Some of our best documentary films 
are great because of their very conquest of this particular 
problem, for example, Pare Lorentz’ Fight for Life and Storck’s 
Maisons de la Misére. 


This brings up a question that will arise again 
and again in the history of documentary films, 
the question of truth. I believe that the basic 
question is not: “Is truth depicted?” but once 
the truth has been depicted, “Has the truth been 
made convincing enough for people so that they 
want to change or improve the situation shown 
to them on the screen?” Or, “Has some good 
reality been shown so vividly that the audience 
who are not enjoying all the benefits shown will 
do their best to win them?” 

The film-maker must get indignant and angry 
about the waste of fine people before he can find 
the right camera angle on the dirt and on the 
truth.* I saw enough in the Borinage to make me 
want to make more than a sentimental film about 
these people. I wanted the spectators of the 
finished film to want to do more than send these 
sufferers a little money. This film required a 
fighting point of view. It became a weapon and 
not just an interesting picture about something 
that had happened. 

In our picture of the growth of organization 


and protest in the Borinage, we were always . 


conscious of the great tradition of protest in that 
region. When you speak to a miner in the street 
he tells you, “You see that house there, my 
grandfather was shot in front of it. He was on 
strike then.” 

“Where’s your father now?” 

“He is blacklisted because he participated in 
the last strike.’ And the man to whom you are 
talking is working on a united front committee 
of socialist, catholic and communist workers 
with an immediate simple demand: for every 
miner, one bucket of coal each week from the 
coal that can’t be sold on the market. 

Showing these strikers’ tactics and episodes 
of the struggle brought us again to the problem 
of re-enactment. For example, we wanted to show 
the eviction of a miner’s family and the technique 
that the community had worked out for resisting 
such an eviction: When a_ black-listed miner 
can't pay his rent the company sends a sheriff 
to remove and sell the miner’s furniture. As soon 


+ Although all of Flaherty’s work had a gentle humani- 
tarian approach, when he came to make The Land for the 
AAA he got so indignant and angry about the waste of peo- 
ple that he found, and the bad conditions that he saw in 
agriculture, that he made a real and very truthful film, 
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as any of the miners hear about this they all rush 
to the victim’s house and sit down on all his 
furniture—on the table, his stove and his bed, 
as well as his chair. As the sheriff's orders are to 
move furniture but not people, all the miners 
have to do is to sit patiently for hours and hours 
until the sheriff, afraid of a scandal in a heavy 
laden atmosphere in the narrow street, finally 
leaves. Such a typical action happened to Pierre 
Duclot, a black-listed miner. We wanted to show 
this event in our film and the only way to get 
it was to re-enact it in his very house with his 
wife and his neighbors. We rented two gendarme 
uniforms from an opera company in Brussels and 
our first problem was to find two miners to play 
the roles of the police, the enemy. Not being an 
actor, no real miner was willing to portray the 
character of a gendarme, accomplice of the mine- 
owner. But once this objection was overcome we 
made an honest, straight re-enactment of the sit- 
down eviction which found a very valuable place 
in our finished film. 

We re-created another sequence to show the 
clever way in which the workers held brief emer- 
gency meetings in spite of the large numbers of 
police nearby. At first you see a lot of scattered 
groups of two and three workers playing cards 
on the side-walk. Then, at a signal, they rush 
together and hold a one-minute meeting quickly 
dispersing again so that when a policeman comes 
along to see what’s up, all he finds are a few 
card players here and there on the street. 


There is another quotation from a Van Gogh 
letter of his Borinage period that describes our 
development during the production of our Bori- 
nage film. 

“That is how I look at it; to continue, to continue, 
that is what is necessary. But you will ask: What is 
your definite aim? That aim becomes more definite, 
will stand out slowly and surely, as the rough draft 
becomes a sketch, and the sketch becomes a picture, 
little by little, by working seriously on it, by pondering 
over the idea, vague at first, over the thought that was 
fleeting and passing, till it gets fixed.” 

In Brussels, only a few months ago we had 
planned to go into the Borinage just to make 
a factual record of a bad situation. We became 
so involved and so close to the people that the 
issue of getting the situation changed became 


more urgent. Thus the whole concept of the 
film so changed that we felt ashamed to remem- 
ber that we had come here first, just to film facts. 
The facts etched deep lines in our feelings. Our 
rough draft became a sketch and our sketch be- 
came a picture only as it related to the people 
it was about. 

Storck and I edited the film in Brussels. Our 
first Brussels show of Borinage was attended by 
N. -Vandervelde, the labor leader in the Belgian 
government and this first showing had a definite 
influence on parliamentary discussion about the 
improvement of conditions in the Borinage and 
some adjustments were subsequently made. 

Borinage itself was never permitted any 
theatrical distribution. It was forbidden for 
general release both by the Belgian censor and 
the Dutch censor and shown only privately at 
meetings and at clubs. Although the Borinage 
was only two hours from Brussels by train, I 
heard people in Brussels say that such conditions 
could not possibly exist in Belgium. I suggested 
that they pay the 90c for a railroad ticket to go 
to the Borinage and see for themselves. 

The reaction to Borinage in the Film Liga and 
of many friends of mine among the critics and 
artists was very interesting. Although the Film 
Liga had been born with the aim of promoting 
artistic freedom and of fighting against censor- 
ship, a few years had made a great difference. 


Serious strikes in Holland split opinicns about 
Borinage. Many questioned my motives in touch- 
ing such a vital question as living conditions 
among miners. “Joris Ivens is becoming a propa- 
gandist now,” and Borinage was reviewed, not 
as a work of art, but as a work of politics. The 
new simplicity of Borznage seemed to them par- 
ticularly suspicious; ““As his social concerns go 
up, his artistic standards go down.” That was 
the connection. 

While some critics couldn’t agree that the 
documentary film should take such a fighting 
stand on a social issue, others, critics as well as 
friends, whose opinions I valued, supported the 
picture and its social implications and assured 
me that I was on the right track. A Spanish film- 
director, Luis Bunuel, whose surrealist films, 
Chien Andalou and L’Age d’Or 1 had always 
admired for their breadth and unusual intensity, 
was so moved by Borinage that he made a won- 
derful realistic film of human suffering in a re- 
mote district of Spain, Land Without Bread. 
Years later, John Grierson told me how Borv- 
nage had definitely influenced the style of British 
documentary film-makers in filming slum con- 
ditions and the necessity for housing develop- 
ments. 


The preceding is a chapter from the as yet un- 
finished autobiography of Joris Ivens. 


ola Strada A POEM ON SAINTLY FOLLY 


EDOUARD de LAUROT 


From every style, however individual, concrete pro- 
cedures, techniques and principles can be detached, defined, 
and put into the common store of our knowledge of film- 
making. The highest function of film criticism should 
be to combine aesthetic evaluation with technical analysis. 
The following is a strongly condensed version of an 
analysis of style and substance in an outstanding Italian 
film, soon to be released in New York. 


ANALYSIS OF STYLE 
Synopsis of Action 

The structure of the main action in La Strada is simple and 
locse enough, and, as we shall see, intentionally so. Gelsomina, 


LA STRADA. Directed by Federico Fellini. Screen 
play and original story by Federico Fellini and Tullio 
Pinelli; music by Nino Rota; photography by Otello 
Martelli, Produced by Ponti De Laurentiis. In the cast: 
Giulietta Masina (Gelsomina), Anthony Quinn (Zam- 
pano), Richard Basehart (Matto), Aldo Silvani (Co- 
lombaioni) . 


a lunary simpleton girl is sold for 10,000 lira by her destitute 
mother to an obtuse and brutal itinerant stunt-man, Zampano. 
They travel—and sleep—in Zampano’s moto-trailer, stopping at 
towns along the road (La Strada) where he monotonously per- 
forms the only act he knows well: the breaking of an iron chain 
with the muscles of his athletic chest. He teaches her some paltry 
clowning acts with the impassive cruelty of a dog-trainer. Yet 
it is not this mistreatment that hurts her most, but an oppressive 
sense of being useful to no one. Her reiterated attempts to com- 
municate to Zampano the candid wonder of her experiences in 
discovering the world crash against the apathy of a rock. She 
rebels, feebly, and is repeatedly subdued by Zampano. When 
winter sets in, they seek shelter with a roadside circus. There 
they meet Matto (‘the Fool’) a whimsical acrobat who, by his 
taunts, provokes the humorless Zampano into drawing a knife 
at him. Zampano is incarcerated for one night,—a night of free- 
dom for Gelsomina, during which she learns from Matto that 
she too can be “useful to someone.” She now confidently awaits 
Zampano’s recognition of her existence as a person but is, again, 
rebuffed. Later on, Zampano comes upon Matto on a_ lonely 
highway and beats him in a fury of revenge. Matto dies of the 
wounds. Zampano, camouflaging the unintentional murder as an 
automobile accident, flees. Haunted by his conscience and by 
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Gelsomina’s plaintive call for ‘Matto,’ he abandons her on a 
plateau in the mountains, under the winter sky. Years pass before 
he discovers that she died in a seaside town. Stricken by the 
consciousness of his ignominy and loneliness, he crumbles down on 
a beach at night and cries. 

A Poem Film 

It is a blending of Fellini’s past as man, writer and 
director that we find in the conception and execution of 
La Strada. Although his work is as yet entirely unknown 
to American audiences, Fellini has been engaged in film 
making for over ten years. In his youth, he travelled with 
a troupe of itinerant variety showmen, worked as a script 
cartoonist and, later, wrote comical film scenarios for 
Macario and Fabrizi. After the liberation of Rome, he 
collaborated with Roberto Rossellini as script writer on 
Rome-Open City, Paisa, Francesco Giullare di Dio, 
The Miracle (in which he played the part of St. 
Joseph); and with Alberto Lattuada on The Mill on 
the Po. La Strada—the fourth of the five films he directed 
and wrote himself—is his most personal, most autobio- 
graphical and, perhaps also, his most expiatory film. Yet 
in creating it he did not so much seek to transpose literally 
onto the screen a few pages from a journal intime as he 
tried to recapture the elusive hesitations and evanescent 
raptures of the soul that no diary, however intimate, can 
register; to recreate not the happenings themselves, but 
the faint essences they emanate. Such a subject lends itself 
easily to a trivially nostalgic treatment; but Fellini avoided 
facility and created a film that conquered the hearts of 
international audiences and, what is most significant, 
astounded many a film-maker by the sustained originality 
of its intensely lyrical style. 

Viewed from the standpoint of cinematic aesthetics, 
La Strada, already on the level of the script and in its 
subsequent development, can be defined as a neo-‘sur’- 
realistic poem film. This classification is useful, for it 
helps us separate, define and organize the complex ele- 
ments and procedures that are specific to Fellini’s style. 
Its main characteristics are: a tragicality, unpredictability 
instead of suspense, ambiguity between reality and fantasy, 
thematic and visual ellipses, idiosyncratic acting, symbolism 
of characterization and visuals, affective overtones. 

The Adventitious 

Although different in many respects from films tradi- 
tionally recognized as neo-realistic, La Strada is related 
to neo-realism in that it is not a filmic version of a 
dramatic plot. Drama in the classic sense is dominated by 
the concept of Necessity, either external or internal, in 
that scenes, as well as characters, are part of a rigid plot, 
each scene giving birth, like a chrysalis, to the next one. 
In a story like La Strada, this causality is eliminated and 
replaced by a succession of episodes added one onto the 
other, in accordance with the novelistic formula of an 
arbitrary accumulation of events. It is from this absence of 
a rigid dramatic structure that the film derives one of its 
most important characteristics: a sense of unpredictability 
and spontaneity. But the structure is not only episodic; 
it is also loose or “open,’’—receptive to the intrusion of 
adventitious elements and happenings. Often, too, it is 
precisely these happenings that become “‘pretexts’” for 
carrying the action forward. Thus, for example, entirely 
gratuitous from the point of the main action 1s the scene 
(Reel 5) during the country wedding when Gelsomina 
is asked to cheer up an apathetic sick boy, confined to bed 
in a dark, grotesquely furnished room, It is, as it were, 
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a “loop” in the linear development of the narrative. 
After this interlude, she returns to the situation (her 
dependence on Zampano) from which she had _ been 
furtively snatched away. The scene, however, has a 
thematic function: it is part of Gelsomina’s wondrous dis- 
covery of the world, and it displays her unquestioning 
generosity in bringing joy to anyone she meets in her 
wanderings. We find another type of the ‘‘adventitious”’ 
in a scene (Reel 6) where three uniformed musicians 
playing trumpets appear as if out of nowhere, silhouetted 
against the sky, marching in Indian file beside a lonely 
country road. The first effect is surrealistic for, later on, 
we make the link, realizing that they were the harbingers 
of the circus to which they enticed Gelsomina. In this case, 
then, an extraneous event was not a “loop” but a point 
of departure for a new development in the story. Let us 
now look closer at the “surrealistic’’ element. Zampano 
has met a whore in a tavern (Reel 3) and is taking her for 
a ride in his moto-trailer: 

GELSOMINA: Shall I get in? 

ZAMPANO: You wait here. (The moto-trailer leaves.) 

GELSOMINA (M.S.): But—where are you going: — 

DISSOLVE. STREET. NIGHT. 

L. S. Gelsomina sitting on steps. A 
DISSOLVE. 
There is nothing unusual about such a transition (here, 
condensing the passage of time while Gelsomina is wait- 
ing)—except for the gaunt, lonely horse. Its sudden 
appearance is poignantly incongruous, poetic, semi-fan- 
tastic, but the laws of nature have not been violated—this 
actually could have happened; the horse was not flying! 
Like Kafka, Fellini builds the fantastic with detailed 
fragments of the most undeniable reality, but unlike 
Kafka, he does not allow fantasy to infract the real, even 
allegorically. His ‘‘surrealism” is one of suggestion, of 
overtone: it is not shown, but rather, emanates from situa- 
tions to be ultimately resorbed in reality. It is also, as if 
intentionally, denied by the rigorously naturalistic handling 
of scenes of violence—fights, escapes, drunken brawls, 
etc., and by the consciously planned alternation of buffoon- 
ing and serious scenes. 
Ambiguity; Ellipsis; Thematic Composition 

This fluidity between the real and the poetically real, 
the commonplace and the magical is further enhanced by 
the ambiguity which Fellini sustains, on many _ levels, 
throughout the film. For example, the protagonists are un- 
obtrusively removed from their context in life, deracinated. 
We barely notice, or take as mere jokes, Zampano’s charac- 
teristically gruff and evasive answers to Gelsomina: (Reel 
3: In Tavern) 

GELSOMINA: 
“From my part of the country.” 
you born?” ZAMPANO: “In my father’s house.” 
“Waiter!” 2... 
All we can deduce from Gelsomina’s background, as 
shown in the film, is that she is poor; of Matto’s proven- 
ance we know only that he is ‘a gypsy’s son.” The same 
equivocality is maintained in the characterization: we see 
Gelsomina and Matto alternately in and out of the 
stylized make-up. Gelsomina’s age is not unequivocally 
presented (a teen-ager? an adolescent? a young woman?) 
nor Matto’s homo- or heterosexuality; for hints at the 
latter are counterbalanced by other allusions equally estab- 
lishing. Behind Matto’s mannered chuckle and his buf- 
foonery, there is more than the ruse and cunning of 


lonely horse passes. 


“Where do you come from?” ZAMPANO: 
GELSOMINA: ‘Where were 
(Calls out) 


circus people; and through his ballet-like bearing and 
resilient gait, his everyday self merges with his incarna- 
tion as a funambulesque seraph. Despite this deliberate 
ambivalence, the characters are not vaguely presented; 
they retain, or acquire thereby, the uniqueness of their 
identity. Yet, without ceasing to be persons, they become 
symbols of themselves, detached, exalted into living myths, 
and, in an apparent contradiction, they seem more con- 
vincing than true. 

Fellini makes frequent use of ellipsis. The first type 
is what I shall call a “feint.” For example: 

Gelsomina has just arrived in a strange town. She is seen 
standing with a woman against the background of a circus trailer 
that blocks off the horizon. 

GELSOMINA: Oh! Where are we? 

THE CIRCUS OWNER’S WIFE: In Rome. St. Paul's cathedral 
is over there. (She points off frame.) 

And Rome too remains “off frame’’ until the end of the 


film. The next shot is not the predictable ‘Long shot: 
Distant view of Rome with St. Paul’s Cathedral to left” 
or something similar, but "ZAMPANO AND CIRCUS 
MANAGER UNDER THE TENT.” This is a feint; our 
attention is directed to an object or idea which 1s sur- 
repitiously elided, and our imagination is thus invited 
to work. 

But we also find ellipsis in a broader sense through- 
out the film. Fellini protects himself, through selection 
of locations and framing, against the intrusion of clements 
in the ambient reality that would disturb one of his domi- 
nant themes: a semi-fantastic life on the margin of socicty. 
In fact, in contradiction to the title “La Strada,” the action 
takes place not “in the street,’ or ‘‘on the road,” but more 
exactly, on the roads7de. Most of the visual texture of the 
film consists of the backgrounds to Zampano’s and Gel- 
somina’s nomadic existence—vacant lots, ferrains vagues, 
peripheries of towns, and that desolate no-man’s land, 
with its dunes enveloped in vapory spray, that runs along 
the littoral between the highway and the sea—enhancing 
the feeling of melancholy, solitude and alienation. When- 
ever, sporadically, Fellini makes contact with life other 
than that of his protagonists, it is, again,  para-shot” — 
touched at a low angle of incidence. The country wedding 
scene takes place, significantly, on the roadside too, but 
more than that, the anonymous wedding party itself is 
only seen fleetingly, glimpsed at the edge, or else con- 
densed into symbols. One recalls the woman who, having 
prepared the food and served the guests, eats standing 
up “like a horse.” The streets in front of the police sta- 
tion when Gelsomina awaits Zampano’s release are cleared 
of pedestrians and traffic. Only the tall, modern apart- 
ment houses suggest that we are in a large city. 

Yet if throughout the film such “thematic framing” 
is consciously and carefully sustained, the camera work 
1s never marked by an attempt at producing arresting 
compositions. The photography ts restrained; for the most 
part, the lighting is diffuse and subdued. Aside from a 
few scenes, grey daylight or dusk light are used. Fellini 
does not seek striking light “reliefs” or contrasts. Knowing 
that art consists in concealing art, he allows photography 
to be absorbed in content. In some scenes, however, the 
texture of the frames and the quality of the lighting be- 
come more evidently symbolic—part of the theme itself. 
The carefree, aerial Matto is killed in broad sunlight; 
after that, in a succession of quick dissolves, leafless 
branches of Lombardy poplars, hazy mountain vistas, shot 


under a murky sky, become Zampano’s flight from his own 
conscience, and Gelsomina’s grief. But Fellini does not 
only select suggestive texture: he creates it. Zampano’s 
moto-trailer, a vehicle wholly original in design, a 
funereal and fantasque hybrid of hearse and truck, becomes 
Gelsomina’s home, convent and, like Zampano himself, 
her destiny. 
The Person as Character 

ine poetic and non-dramatic conception of La Strada 
is also reflected in the way Fellini created his characters 
and directed his actors. Aside from the concept of Neces- 
sity, classic drama implies at least a degree of rationality, 
conflict of conscious wills and self-recognition. Gelsomina, 
Matto and Zampano are not subjugated to a plot that is 
“character in action,” they are not only individuals; they 
are, first and foremost, persons. At every moment of the 
film, we feel that they can, unpredictably and spontaneous- 
ly, turn against the unfolding situations, while in a drama, 
they would be afforded only a choice within predetermined 
alternatives. Gelsomina’s roaming afield, her enchanted 
choreography of discovery is as much—or more—a part 
of La Strada’s action as the murder of Matto. At times, 
when we are under the film’s spell, we do not know 
whether she will come back to the established situation, 
or whether the story will follow her. But in directing them 
as actors, Fellini gave his protagonists more than external 
freedom; he gave them the right to create the parts they 
interpret out of the most intimate depths of their selves. 
Masina’s, it seems, is one with Gelsomina’s role: her 
most secret idiosyncrasies and secretive gestures revealing 
her as a person from the inside, as she feels herself in 
her subjectivity. It is an interior monologue externalized 
in actions and movements, freed from subjugation to 
the ove action of a plot. Gelsomina, with her spurts of 
velleitary rebellion, her abortive departures, her ritualistic 
communion with the elements, her sudden outbursts of 
anarchic hatred (when she wants ‘‘to burn all, all’) 
could be reduced to characters we have seen on the screen 
before. But the Gelsomina of Giulietta Masina, with 
the wonderment and pathos of her exophthalmic face, 
her plaintive whining, her innate commedia dell’arte, 
her childlike grimaces, is irreplaceable. More than acting, 
it is an act of confession without which the meaning and 
motivation of her “prescribed” actions could not be dis- 
closed. It is thanks to this fusion of actor and person that 
these grimaces and whimpers, these externalized confes- 
sions are not mere form; for they do not, as words in 
prose, point to objects other than themselves; but, like 
words in poetry, they themselves become objects, become 
content, 
Affective Continuity 

Let us now examine how Fellini maintains continuity 
of action in a film essentially episodic in structure and 
often ambiguous in treatment. 
Reel 6 

COUNTRY ROAD. Gelsomina following 
in step with the music. DISSOLVE. 

SCENE IN A SMALL TOWN. A PROCESSION IS PASSING. 
DUSK. VOICES SINGING LITURGIC MUSIC. 

L.S. Details of the procession: crucifix, holy images, saints, 
a priest blessing the crowd. 

M.S. Gelsomina in the crowd, her eyes wide open in beatic 
admiration of the religious insignia. 

L.S. ENTIRE PIAZZA. 


L.S. INTERIOR OF CHURCH. CHURCH BELLS. DISSOLVE. 
EXTERIOR. NIGHT. Man on Rope. Piazza in town at night. 
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three musicians, 


RAIN OF APPLAUSE. 

C.U. ANNOUNCER (through loudspeaker): In a moment 
Matto will perform the most dangerous of his stunts. Walking 40 
metres above the ground, he will eat a dish of spaghetti . . . 

In the film, the final shots of the Procession scene, the 


(one) shot of the church interior, and the Piazza scene. 


at night, contain rows and festoons of electric bulbs, such 
as are used in Italy to decorate towns on festive occasions. 
This is an almost conventional visual link. Yet there is 
another link, this one invisible and not 
goes out at end of church shot), but felt. 
transition from Church to Circus, we are introduced to 
one of the underlying themes of the film: man’s funda- 
mental need for metaphysical expression passes from 
religion to art. For it is here that Gelsomina sees for the 
first time the winged Angel-Acrobat, Matto, suspended 
against constellations of artificial stars. The transition, 
then, is obtained on two levels at the same time: the 
straightforward visual continuity and the thematic con- 
tinuity evolved through a sustenance of affective overtones. 
Significantly, in his use of music, Fellini avoids facile 
effects comonly employed for such links. 
CRITIQUE OF CONTENT 

In its internal consistency, La Strada is more than a 
remarkable example of personal style. We may then ask: 
What is Fellini’s image of the world we live in, his con- 
ception of man and the ethic he advances? Men are 
separated by astral distances and do not realize their 
unity in the human condition. Obstinately and gropingly 
they quest for understanding and belonging: everyone 
needs someone. This is the meaning of the last shot of 
the film where Zampano, having repeated ‘Ho bisogno 
di nessuno,” is finally struck down by a cosmic terror 
and realizes, in his anguish, man’s solitude in the face 
of Eternity. 

The motives for Gelsomina’s conversion to a faith in 
her usefulness are more explicitly formulated. During her 
“night of freedom’? (Reel 7) Matto uses the parable of 
the stone: ‘All in this world serves some purpose . . . even 
this little stone.’ GELSOMINA: “Why?” MATTO: 
“Because if this stone is useless, then everything is, even 
the stars.’ GELSOMINA: “What is it useful for?” 
MATTO: “TI don’t know. If I knew, I would be God. 
He knows everything.” This is Fellini’s explanation of 
human destiny. Undeniably, man’s highest quest is to 
give meaning to his existence in the world. But neither 
pure matter (here, a pebble) nor man as a pure existent 
have being, or else this quest, expressed through man’s 
conscious action, would be superfluous. In Fellini’s Panthe- 
ism, however, the meaning of things and people is pre- 
existent to man’s conscious actions; it is offered from above, 
metaphysically, by a spiritual agent. Meaning precedes 
existence. Therefore, there is no need—and no place, 
even—for man to create his own meaning through action 
of his free will, by imposing human significances upon 
things. 

But a more strictly Theistic conception of the world 
and man is to be found in the scene at the convent (Reel 
8) where the theme of vagabond life is given a meta- 
physical justification: THE NUN: We change convents 
every two years, so as not to forget the most important 


heard (music 


Through this 
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thing: God. We travel, both of us. I follow my Husband, 
and you, yours.’” GELSOMINA: “Each her own.” Fellint’s 
attempt to secularize the concept of God as Gelsomina’s 
husband results in a fatalistic mysticism: we all have to 
be useful to “someone,” follow a personal god, even if 
it is a Zampano. 

Aside from metaphysical doctrine, we also find in La 
Strada Catholic mythology: the Franciscan world in- 
habited by saints, beggars and simpletons, the weak and 
the oppressed who alone possess the secret of happiness 
and salvation—a world antipodal to that where ‘wealth 
is a sign of God’s grace” and salvation is sought through 
efciency. The Angel-Fool, the Poverella-Gelsomina, the 
sinner but, as Gelsomina calls him, ‘“‘poveraccio”” Zampano, 
are all loved and excused in this lyric in praise of saintly 
folly, where madness is a blessing and poverty a virtue. 
Merged with these Christian doctrines, will be found 
also purely pagan mythological elements, expressed through 
complex symbolism. The sea as Eternity, Time, Infinity, 
from which Gelsomina departs and to which she returns 
to die. Zampano washes his face in the purifying water, 
his first contact with Eternity. Everyone has his guiding 
fire—or should have. Gelsomina speaks of fire sparkles; 
Matto dies in flames; and Zampano cannot start a camp- 
fire on the plateau. Time as Death is symbolized in Matto’s 
watch in which he reads the end of his life. 

The temptation to create myths is known to all artists. 
But to believe in myths is to believe in the immutability of 
human nature, to believe that man is in the hands of 
ineluctable destinies. Beyond its poetic appeal, the secret 
of the “ineffably touching” quality in La Strada can be 
summed up by a phrase of Descartes: ‘All our failings 
come from the fact that we were once children.” La 
Strada’s philosophy is for those who have secretly re- 
mained children; for those too who, nat having been pre- 
viously exposed to the mithridatic effects of “angelism,” 
will be quietly drugged by its magic. Just as the primitive 
and essentially infantile world of mythology is left behind 
by a mature and rational man, the ideas and ethic of 
La Strada have long been transcended by humanity’s 
development. The simplistic morality advanced by Fellini 
as a remedy for man’s alienation from others and from 
the world is impotent in the face of the problems of 
modern society. Today we are aware of other dimensions; 
we know that men live circumscribed by concrete situa- 
tions, subjected to economic and social realities that limit 
and hamper them in their attempt to reach their .fellow 
men. These realities can no more be denied in the name of 
a mystique of spontaneous spiritual brotherhood than 
they can be removed with the help of attitudes a 
by a revived medievalism. 

Whether we should accept La Strada's message is a 
matter of taste—and depth. But while a great work of art 
cannot be created out of slight substance, an exquisite 
one can. Fellini has given the screen a poem of bitter 
and tender beauty. Between the triumphant chant of Man 
in the revolutionary epic and the morbid howling of 
egos in the psychological drama, Gelsomina will be heard 
intoning the plaint of a soul and offering up an inarticulate 
plea for mercy. 


FOREIGN FILM DISTRIBUTION IN THE U.S.A. 


An Interview with Thomas J. Brandon by Edouard L. de Laurot and Jonas Mekas 


Mr. Brandon, head of Brandon Films, Inc., 
is a prominent distributor of foreign films in 


the U.S.A. 
Could you describe the types of films you are pri- 


marily interested in introducing to this country? 

In selecting films, we try to avoid areas that other 
people seem to have well in hand; our objective, there- 
fore, is to import films which have significant content 
and high quality and which express the native creative- 
ness of the people of a given country or their efforts 
to interpret in film the cultures of the different peoples 
of the world. 

We are not interested in looking for the foreign 
made super-exploitation films which Hollywood has 
been able to accept for release because of ‘‘mass ap- 
peal”; we are not looking for films like Ulysses or the 
Quo Vadis type, which are simply taken care of by 
very strong organizations. We're not looking for Briter 
Rice—even though that is a kind of European film 
which seems to be well received in the United States; 
we're looking for things that are hard to find, films 
that the French made so ably in the thirties and the 
Italians after World War II. 

Perhaps you can recall some outstanding examples 
of films which you have secured and brought to the 
attention of the American public. 


To cite a few of the films which have been given 
recognition in the United States and are now part of 
our cinema culture, I would start with the full-length 
French film, Passion for Life (L’Ecole Buissonniére) 
which we introduced here three years ago. The film 
deals with the subject of education and with the pro- 
blems of a teacher faced with an obsolete educational 
system. This film has had a great success. It has played 
in theatres in the large metropolitan cities, and has 
become a standard work in teachers’ colleges and unt- 
versities where it is circulated more widely than any 
other feature film in the field today. An example of a 
short film from abroad is the current film, From: Renoir 
to Picasso, which was directed by Paul Haesaerts of 
Belgium. This stimulating effort to introduce the sub- 
ject of modern art has had a good reception in theatres 
and is now widely shown in museums, public libraries, 
and universities primarily as an introduction to motti- 
vate interest in and discussion of modern art. 


As for other kinds of films, I would turn to our 
role as non-theatrical distributor for most of the other 
companies which import films. We function on their 
behalf to introduce films of high quality to large sec- 
tions of the country that are not reached by their normal 
distribution channels in art theatres. It is the field of 
the film societies, community groups, clubs, univer- 
sities, where we circulate films in both 35mm and 16mm 
and have, over the years, introduced films like Bicycle 


Thief, Open City, Paisan, Carnival in Flanders, La 
Grande Illusion, Alexander Nevsky, Pygmalion, The 
Wave, Torment, and important documentaries from 
Britain, Canada, Denmark and _ Ireland. 

When you are faced with a decision concerning the 
quality of the film and its exhibition potentiality,— 
could you tell us what, in your opinion, 1s the relative 
importance of each factor? 

Our first approach to the selection of a film is to 
consider whether it is of a high quality. If it 1s, then 
our objective is to try to secure it, provided that the 
total cost involved can be met—or almost met—in our 
anticipation, by the prospective distribution. Sometimes, 
we are faced with significant films which, we feel, 
may not quite recoup that cost and in such cases we 
try to get terms as favorable as possible in order that 
we may have the opportunity of making them available 
to the public. But often we undertake the risk anyhow 
because we feel that it would make a contribution to 
the cinema culture in our country. In such cases we take, 
of course, a different total, that is, the total of the 
potential returns from a// of our films. So every year, 
there are a number of instances which are called in my 
family ‘“The Brandon Folly of 1954” or “The Brandon 
Folly of 1955,” and I’m proud of some of these follies. 

Let’s turn now to the techniques of importing 
foreign films into this country. How do you proceed in 
locating and obtaining films? 

We read the news of the forthcoming production 
in trade papers in all countries, and as we learn about 
the completion of the films, we have friends and cor- 
respondents see the films. Or else, if we know the pro- 
ducers, we arrange to have them send a given film to 
a preview. Sometimes we make a trip abroad and have 
a look around. I think, also, that film festivals make 
a good contribution on one level or another towards 
making known and making visible the works of various 
film-makers. Frequently I get to see the films before the 
festival. Sometimes the film I want to secure before a 
festival turns out, after a festival, to be too high-priced 
and remains in Europe forever like Ordet, which we 
had wanted to import before the festival and now, 
since it won a Grand Prize at Venice, is at an unreach- 
able figure for the American market. 

Have you, or any of your colleagues, had any diffi- 
culties with censorship regulations? 

We do know that censorship has affected many of 
our colleagues in the field very seriously, and we cer- 
tainly go along with all efforts to end government 
censorship, whether city, state, or in any other form. 
However, it must be stated that there is another form of 
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suppression in films which goes on regardless of 
whether films have been approved by city or state cen- 
sor boards. This does not occur uniformly all over the 
country or at any specified time. But, over the years, 
there has been a marked trend on the part of some 
organizations to impress their own views on other 
groups and to cause theatres to cancel film showings. 
This kind of extra-governmental “censorship” 1s, to my 
mind, worse than official censorship because, in our 
experience, the first kind of censorship is a matter of 
public record, capable of being aired in a democracy 
with the attendant victories and setbacks that are a 
matter of public discussion and legal procedure. Pres- 
sure-group censorship is an insidious thing which can- 
not always be pinpointed, and is related to the broad 
question of changing climates of opinion and to the 
bigoted attitudes which leave their impress at times,— 
usually when the spokesmen for all other groups do 
not offset such suppression with support. 

What is your opinion concerning the dubbing of 
foreign films? 

Dubbing is used because the producers and dis- 
tributors think that by erasing the foreign language 
and substituting American or English voices a broader 
market will be achieved in the theatres of the United 
States. The record so far is that dubbing is a failure, 
with the exception of such films as Bitter Rice, a film, 
in my opinion, that would have had the same success 
if its language were Arabic. The broad market of the 
United States is based traditionally on the star system; 
we create values in our stars which are sold to the pub- 
lic even before the films are finished. I would submit 
that if some of our stars like Lana Turner or Marilyn 
Monroe were speaking French, their films would be 
just as successful in the United States. Therefore, taking 
films from abroad with different content, different 
form, different faces and figures, and trying to make a 
linguistic link with our American market which 1s 
nurtured on the star system is, I think, a useless step 
even commercially. 

Now could you tell us about the usual channels 
for distributing foreign films of quality in this countrys 
Recently, I seem to remember, the New York Tinies 
published an advertisement by the Rank organization 
in which Rank accused American theatre owners and 
distributors of showing British pictures in art theatres 
only, so that their films seldom reach a large public. 

The bulk of the foreign films which reach the 
United States are shown only in art theatres. A few, 
through the enterprise of some interested distributors, 
get larger distribution—but not many. The foreign 
films which come out of cultures profoundly different 
from ours, because of their vastly different content 
and frequently different form, have had acceptance only 
by a minority market in the United States, much in the 
same way as other aspects of foreign cultures have had 
a limited acceptance in the United States. Our movie- 
going audiences have been nurtured all these years on 
films that come out of Hollywood, so that when a few 
films trickle in from a foreign culture, they do not 
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meet with ready acceptance from people who all have 
the same background. We should do our best to 
strengthen the receptivity in those few places where in 
America there is a readiness for foreign films. 


We have the large public centers necessary for 
developing a world film culture. And I can think of a 
few specific ways of introducing high quality films to 
the broad public in this country. In those communities 
where there are no art theatres, interested individuals 
Or organizations such as cinema clubs, or, more likely 
in our country, social, athletic, fraternal, educational, 
church or union groups should undertake to plan pro- 
grams of selected films in the best available auditorium 
in town. First, I think, they ought to try to make ar- 
rangements with the local commercial theatre; theatres 
have many quiet nights nowadays. If no theatre is 
available, the civic auditorium, the museum, the pub- 
lic library, or the university hall can be used. I think 
that this is one important possibility. Our experience 
shows that after such preliminary showings, sooner or 
later, exhibitors take keener interest in foreign films 
and either establish an art theatre or an “‘art policy” 
for at least part of the week. 


From what you have just said, can it be assumed 
that you don't think that any form of persuasion ex- 
erted on the exhibitors, any sort of appeal to them 


directly could be fruitful? 


Not an appeal to their conscience, certainly, but 
I believe the exhibitor in the United States will respond 
enthusiastically to significant displays of audience in- 
terest. That is, if a group leader says, “I have fifty 
people in my club,” or if the head of the literature 
department in a college says, “There is a picture playing 
in New York; if you would book it, we would tell the 
people in all our departments to come’’—this method 
can be of help. Yet I don’t think for a moment that 
this or any other kind of appeal or persuasion on the 
exhibitors can cause a foreign film to achieve mass 
circulation in the United States, for the reason men- 
tioned earlier. I have had some personal experience 
with this aspect as I have handled the actual distribu- 
tion and exhibition in various Midwestern states of 
films which were imported by other distributors. Years 
ago I planned circuits to such towns as Cleveland, 
Detroit, Toledo, Cincinnati and Milwaukee. At that 
time, these towns had no art theatres at all. Successful 
art theatres followed. If such work were done on a 
larger scale for a period of years, the successes of these 
theatres would help inspire additional theatres to 
undertake the foreign film schedules. An example: 
New York City now has some thirty to thirty-five 
theatres that play all types of foreign films and there 
are seventy or seventy-five of those that have displayed 
significant success with the main hits. On occasion these 
have come up to almost two hundred theatres. Another 
example: there are seven first-run art theatres in Chi- 
cago, while a few years ago there were only two. 
Following the pioneers, other theatres start and audi- 
ences cluster around them. IJ think this is the core of 


the problem of developing a larger public for films 
as art. 


Wider dissemination of magazines, pamphlets and 
books on the film is most desirable. I think that a 
major effort by all those interested should be directed 
towards establishing a department or course in the 
history and appreciation of films in every college and 
university in the country. And subject should be added 
to adult education courses given in other institutions 
such as museums, public libraries and cultural groups. 
There are thousands of institutions in the United States 
which could undertake such activities but which are 
not at all realized at present. It seems to me that this 
should interest not only people concerned with foreign 
films, but everybody concerned with the motion picture. 
Every agency and organization in the country talks now 
and again about ‘the importance of the film as an 
educational medium.” If this great field is important, 
film education ought to be introduced into basic edu- 
cational institutions as an important part of the cur- 
riculum. This position is not new of course—and there 
are some effective courses and departments functioning 
now. I refer not to laxity on the part of individual 
writers, lecturers or editors. I do refer to the failure 
of all the institutions and the national and local orga- 
nizations which do not place the history, development, 
and appreciation of the art of the motion picture in 
the important position in education it unquestioningly 
merits. 


What is your opinion of the well-known and wide- 
Spread practice of transforming some foreign films of 
high quality by recutting, dubbing, and (often) re- 
naming them so as to insure their success with the wide 
public whose taste the exhibitors consider too low to 
warrant comprehension of the original version? Also, 
as you know, films are frequently castrated so as to 
prevent the American public from getting a full and 
honest picture of the realities abroad. 


I have heard about these cases. It is neither good 
art nor good business. I don’t know of any example of 
a film of quality transformed in this way that made 
a significant enough commercial success to justify it. 
I feel that if the art theatre market were supported by 
a healthier and steadier audience, everybody concerned 
would be happy to present the film as conceived by the 
creators. The trouble comes when there’s sickness, when 
there’s no circulation, when the outlook for an im- 
ported film is dubious. Then every quack tries to ad- 
vance some kind of scheme to save it. But I would 
hesitate about creating any bodies to impose restric- 
tive measures or controls. If there are bodies to be 
created, they ought to extend the culture of the cinema 
in a positive way. This is where we need a concentra- 
tion of energies. We need groups to support the films 
which are not cut or butchered and, like Umberto D., 
are not enjoying the full measure of success they deserve. 

Could you tell us in what way the recent changes 
and developments im the internal structure of the 
motion picture industry affect the possibilities of dis- 


tribution, and what new prospects they Open up? 

The emergence of television as a great challenge 
to the movie industry has caused a structural transforma- 
tion more significant, I think, from an_ institutional 
or industrial point of view, than the emergence of 
sound film or color. 

During the past two years, five to six thousand 
theatres have closed, most of them small, peripheral 
theatres. This has been a result not only of audiences 
drifting away but also of the fact that exhibitors have 
not been able to afford to cope with the new changes; 
or if they could, in many cases, their wall space at the 
front of their theatres wasn’t large enough for the 
specific requirements of the wide screen. 


This situation represents the first significant op- 
portunity for quality films to achieve bookings and 
showings in a large number of cities and towns in 
the United States, in those “peripheral” small theatres. 
It is at this point that the successful demonstration of 
the art theatres’ ability to run on a commercially- sound 
policy can open the way, within a few years, to an ex- 
pansion of the existing four hundred art theatres to 
two thousand such houses all over the country. 

What are your suggestions for introducing on a 
large scale foreign quality films, feature films, docu- 
mentaries, genuine educational and art films into our 
school system? 


I've heard about the “status of American educa- 
tion and American educational films’ very recently 
from your magazine. I am wot addressing myself to 
the area of text films, instructional films and such other 
films which are generally known as ‘“‘classroom’’ films. 
My impression is that the problem of the use of the 
cultural film and the foreign film in schools is part of 
the more general problems of our educational institu- 
tions. It seems to me that progress will be made in the 
use of the cultural film if the values of such kinds of 
films are really appraised. They now are merely “aids” 
—not used generally—but to a limited extent, though, 
in the hands of interested teachers, they could be used 
with inspiring effectiveness. 


It seems to me the film problem is partly financial 
and partly educational in method and outlook. Today 
the entire national budget of our educational system 
does not sustain a really healthy teaching film industry. 
This of course is only part of the urgent necessity for 
providing our schools with an adequate national bud- 
get for the primary needs: enough properly paid staff 
and enough suitable buildings and space. This seems 
primary and probably requires an aroused national con- 
cern to secure a Federal aid program that would actively 
function soon. 


When and if a stronger school world is in process 
and those responsible for educational method and out- 
look were really able to do everything possible about 
suitable materials and their uses, I am very confident 
they will find their way to a richer use of the motion 
picture medium in its various aspects for its vital 
stimulating potential. 
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GENERATION WITHOUT A CAUSE 


EUGENE ARCHER 


Rebel without a Cause is the latest in the cur- 
rent cycle of films dealing with juvenile violence. 
Released a few days after the death of James Dean 
in an automobile accident, the film was advertis- 
ed with emphasis on Dean and the subject of 
violence. The film was originally announced as 
the first Cinemascope production in black and 
white; but the producers switched to color when 
the Cinemascope company objected. In spite of the 
elaborate technical process employed, the film 
gives the impression of being a low-budget pro- 
duct, with a minor director and a little-known sup- 
porting cast, produced in an effort to capitalize 
on Dean’s sudden success in East of Eden, There 
was no reason to expect it to be good, but it is. 


That James Dean’s performance proves to be 
the major asset of the film is not surprising. Dean's 
role is a simplified variation of the part he created 
in East of Eden, a confused adolescent in revolt 
against his surrounding environment, motivated 
by an unhappy relationship with his father. The 
director, Nicholas Ray, is less gifted with actors 
than Elia Kazan, and, as a result, Dean’s playing 
never quite attains the high level of his best scenes 
in the earlier film. His performance, however, 
adds considerably to the impression created in 
East of Eden, that Dean, at the time of his death, 
was the most outstanding young actor in American 
motion pictures. 

Dean’s acting is derived from the school of 
neo-realism first popularized by Anna Magnani in 
her Rossellini films and subsequently adopted by 
Montgomery Clift, Marlon Brando, Shelley Win- 
ters, and a majority of the younger stage and tele- 
vision actors today. The neo-realistic movement, 
although possibly too alien an approach to have 


REBEL WITHOUT A CAUSE. Directed by Ni- 
cholas Ray. Screen play by Stewart Stern, based on a 
story by Ray; photographed by Ernest Haller; music 
by Leonard Rosenman. Produced by David Weisbart. 
The cast: James Dean (Jim), Backus (Dad), Ann Do- 
ran (Mother), Natalie Wood (Judy), William Hopper 
(Judy's Dad), Corey Allen (Buzz), Sal Mineo (Plato), 
and others. Released by Warner Bros. Cinemascope, in 
color. 
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much success in the American commercial film 
industry, has nevertheless exerted a decided in- 
fluence on Hollywood. In the late 1940’s, Elia 
Kazan and Fred Zinnemann used actual locations 
for Boomerang, Panic in the Streets, The Search, 
and The Men, and the results were so successful 
that a definite trend toward location-shooting was 
established. This influence proved abortive when 
the advent of Cinemascope and new color pro- 
cesses altered the production scene; but nothing 
has interfered with the influence of neo-realism on 
American acting. When the first films of Ros- 
sellint and De Sica appeared in New York, the 
natural acting of the amateurs in the casts made 
a great impression on American audiences. Many 
of the performances in Paisan and Shoe-Shine 
seemed technically embarrassing to observers 
schooled in the poised and mannered style then 
popular; but the actors in Italian films were un- 
questionably real people, and the effectiveness of 
this unaccustomed sense of reality was unquestion- 
able. When Magnani, a professional actress of un- 
usual skill, showed that she could gain a similar 
effect by the adoption of the natural mannerisms 
of the amateurs, a number of young actors, well 
versed in Stanislavsky, began adapting the new 
naturalism to suit American roles. Clift and Bran- 
do were immediately successful, Elia Kazan help- 
ed found the Actor's Lab, and the ‘Method’ 
(also known as the broken-pelvis school of act- 
ing) was established. 

In the ‘Method’ tradition, emotion and 
identification with roles are emphasized in pre- 
ference to technique. The American wing has ad- 
ded a number of technical mannerisms which have 
come to be associated with this school: stumbling 
movements, awkward gestures, and an unconven- 
tional reading of dialogue which alternates bet- 
ween mumbling, hesitation, and unexpected shout- 
ing. The technique is basically a sound one, for 
emotional acting has always been more cinemat- 
ically effective than cold technique; and the man- 
nerisms employed are natural ones, frequently en- 
countered in American life, and consequently 
approximating reality much more closely than the 
graceful movements and evenly-modulated deli- 


very of previous styles. Because Marlon Brando 
has been the most successful actor of this school, 
(most notably in his three films with Kazan), 
most audiences mistakenly think that he originat- 
ed the technique, and that other actors who use 
the same method are merely imitators. This wide- 
spread fallacy led to a good deal of inaccurate 
criticism of the performance which Kazan drew 
from James Dean in East of Eden. Many observers, 
still reacting from the effect made by Brando in 
Kazan’s On the Waterfront, objected to Dean's 
use of similar mannerisms, without reflecting that 
the mannerisms employed were far more appro- 
priate to Dean’s role as a rebellious adolescent 
than to Brando’s thirty-year’old prizefighter. 

Rebel without a Cause settles a number of 
questions concerning Dean’s capacities as an actor. 
Working more or less on his own, without bene- 
fit of Kazan’s rigid control, Dean gave a per- 
formance which dominates the film. In addition 
to the unique screen personality which Dean pos- 
sessed, and an unusual sympathetic quality which 
is immediately apparent in both his films (a 
quality which is noticeably lacking in most modern 
actors), his authoritative playing suggests a po- 
tentially unlimited range. 

Although Dean's performance alone is enough 
to give the new film unusual interest, Rebel with- 
out a Cause has other merits. Its subject, juvenile 
violence, is significant today, although the film’s 
approach is superficial. The actual extent of the 
increase in juvenile delinquency in America since 
World War II is unknown, and the possible causes 
are subject to controversy. It is known only that 
there has been an increasingly large number of 
cases of adolescent violence, in contradiction to 
the generally acknowledged trend toward con- 
servatism in the adult population; and it is assum- 
ed that world conditions, with the threat of an 
atomic war, have something to do with both op- 
posing trends. Some observers have commented 
that much of the trouble can be attributed to the 
national desire for security, particularly in its ef- 
fect on contemporary youth. According to this at- 
titude, the tendency toward adolescent conformity, 
as expressed in early competition for grades, 
scholarships, and other material acquisitions, has 
assumed disturbing proportions; and the trend 
toward violence represents a revolt from a too- 
rigidly circumscribed environment. 


A searching analysis of the problems confront- 
ing American youth undoubtedly offers the sub- 
ject for a great modern film. This film has not 
yet been made, although two previous productions 
have made some attempt to deal with the subject. 
The Blackboard Jungle, directed in semi-docu- 
mentary style, used an ostensibly realistic ap- 
proach, and made one striking observation. At 
one point in the film, a delinquent offers an expla- 
nation for his behavior by commenting that, at 
seventeen, he is facing at least two years of ser- 
vice in the army, a tour of duty which represents, 
to him, only enforced confinement with the pos- 
sible penalty of death. When the boy adds that 
a six-months sentence to a reformatory, for van- 
dalism or robbery, seems a preferable alternative, 
the argument is powerful and convincing. After 
making this significant comment, however, the 
film negates its point by lapsing into wildly im- 
probable melodrama. The Blackboard Jungle 
finally conveys the impression that a day in an 
American school is incomplete without at least 
one brutal beating, theft, near-murder, and _at- 
tempted rape. As a result of this exaggeration, 
American audiences have tended to dismiss the 
film as reflective of conditions only in a few slum 
areas in large cities. There was some objection to 
the release of this film in Europe, as foreign 
audiences were unlikely to realize that this com- 
ment on American schools was distorted. It was 
also argued that news stories after the film’s re- 
lease indicated that many adolescents were actual- 
ly learning new destructive ideas from the class- 
room incidents depicted in the film. 


The Wild One, an earlier and somewhat bet- 
ter treatment of the subject, was also widely criti- 
cized for similar reasons. This film offered a 
symbolic approach, suggesting that the havoc 
which a band of black-booted hoodlums on motor- 
cycles cause in a small town is indicative of the 
potential threat of insecure youth to American 
society. The violence in The Wild One was also 
highly exaggerated. (Significantly, the director 
was a European, Laszlo Benedek, whose earlier 
Death of a Salesman depicted Arthur Miller’s 
classic “Little man’ as a mad schizophrenic in a 
complete distortion of the meaning of the play.) 
Stanley Kramer stated that he originally produced 
The Wild One with the intention of showing that 
violence could never under any circumstances be 
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condoned, but that censorship objections prevent- 
ed a clear expression of this theme. As released, 
the film presents Marlon Brando in a romanticized 
characterization of the neurotic contemporary 
adolescent who exists beyond the pale of conven- 
tional society. Such lines of dialogue as “My old 
man could hit harder than that” (Brando’s de- 
fensive comment on a brutal beating), and “He 
never learned how to say thank you” (a young 
girl’s decisive epithet on the oddly-sympathetic 
delinquent) illustrate the film’s thesis effectively. 
Unfortunately, the film’s conclusion implies that 
the townspeople’s militant uprising against de- 
linquents may be excusable as a defensive measure, 
seriously weakening Kramer's theme. 

Much of the criticism levelled at these films 
has a sound basis, for neither can be considered 
adequately representative of the overall situation. 
This does not, however, prove that they should 
not have been produced or granted world-wide 
release, since past experience has proved that 
European audiences usually react favorably to 
American self-criticism, and such films point a 
useful moral about democratic freedom of expres- 
sion which makes up for their slight inaccuracies. 
If these films ultimately fail, it is because they 
have missed the basic point. By emphasizing only 
adolescent violence, without presenting the sub- 
ject in its relation to the complex drives and mo- 
tivations of contemporary society, The Blackboard 
Jungle and The Wild One make an elaborate pre- 
tense at social comment, but succeed only in isolat- 
ing and exaggerating a single aspect of a major 
problem. 

Rebel without a Cause is less pretentious than 
its predecessors, and more valid than either. W ith- 
out probing deeply into the causes of delinquency, 
or offering any solution, it nevertheless makes a 
clear and interesting comment about the situation, 
and raises the issue of moral responsibility in a 
manner which deserves attention. Unfortunately, 
the issue which is raised is not answered, and the 
result is a superficial comment on a serious theme. 

The film places the blame for delinquency 
upon the parents, and this, as far as it goes, 1s 
sound enough. In the cases cited, the parents are 
guilty primarily of evading responsibility. One 
father, with incestuous feelings toward his buxom 
daughter, refuses to recognize his instincts and 
avoids any sort of contact with the girl, hoping 
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that if he ignores the subject it will go away; 
another, divorced, sends periodic checks for his 
son’s support and leaves the boy under the care 
of a Negro servant; a third, dominated by a neu- 
rotic wife, tries to maintain a friendly, casual re- 
lationship with his son, but, when asked to assume 
responsibility in order to give the boy urgently- 
needed advice, he can only offer platitudes and 
postpone a reply. The mothers are, respectively, 
dull, neglectful, and self-centered. In themselves, 
these cases are all interesting enough; but, when 
presented as causes for the urge to violence on 
the part of the adolescents involved, they are in- 
adequate. At the film’s conclusion, particularly, 
when the henpecked father announces for the 
hundredth time that he will try to act like a man, 
and a happy ending is implied, the script seems 
pat and contrived. Fortunately, the film never 
states that these family situations are the only 
causes (the title, significantly, is rebel wethout a 
cause) ; and the script is full of symbols and co- 
gent suggestions of much greater consequence. 
The young protagonist, though unhappy and 
frustrated because of his family situation, is most 
concerned with finding his place in society, with 
assuming his individual responsibility within the 
framework of that society, and with ascertaining 
the moral values which will enable him to cope 
with a chaotic world which he cannot fully com- 
prehend. Unable to find any help from the evad- 
ing adults surrounding him, he can only act 
blindly, sometimes brutally, in an effort to substi- 
tute action for thought. His problem is a genuine 
one, and the boy is a compelling and sympathetic 
figure. At a crucial point in the film, when pre- 
paring for a dangerous automobile race to the 
edge of a cliff, he asks his antagonist the reason 
for the race. The shrugging reply, “You've got to 
do something,” is accepted as not only the right 
answer, but the perfect one. This comment, the 
most effective moment in the film, is deeply signi- 
ficant; for the violent actions of these adolescents, 
incomprehensible as they may seem, are not un- 
motivated. The script throughout emphasizes man 
alone in the universe, living under the potential 
threat of destruction by violence. An early scene 
showing a lecture in a planetarium, with a planet’s 
destruction as a climax, sharply suggests the pro- 
blems of man in the Atomic Age. A young girl 
walks the street at midnight in a red dress; a 


neurotic boy shoots a litter of puppies; the pro- 
tagonist gets drunk and plays with a child’s toy 
in a gutter, engages in a knife fight when called 
a coward, and later participates in an automobile 
race in which his opponent is killed. Each is en- 
gaged in a struggle in which violence is the only 
means of expression. If the struggle is for sur- 
vival, then violence is necessary to express that 
survival and perhaps, to prove it. 


This provocative film has been creatively di- 
rected by Nicholas Ray, a director who has made 
some interesting films in the past (They Live by 
Night, The Lusty Men), and others which were 
not so interesting. He has obviously devoted care- 
ful study to Kazan’s handling of Cinemascope, 
and his application of cross-cutting and odd-angle 
camera set-ups shows that he learned a profitable 
lesson. (East of Eden, which proved that good 
films could, after all, be made in Cinemascope, 


seems for that reason alone the most important 
American film of 1955.) The direction of Rebel 
without a Cause lacks distinctive brilliance, but it 
is imaginative; and this is a wide-screen picture 
which moves. Ray has also done well with his 
actors. In addition to Dean’s memorable per- 
formance, there is good acting by Sal Mineo, 
Natalie Wood, Corey Allen, and Jim Backus. 
Another major asset is the excellent musical score 
by Leonard Rosenman. 


Rebel without a Cause is by no means a great 
film. Many of its most interesting aspects are only 
present by implication, and, on the surface, the 
film often appears merely an entertaining but 
contrived melodrama with a number of serious 
flaws. Within its self-imposed limitations, how- 
ever, it is a remarkably interesting work, and one 
of the few Hollywood films of recent months 
worthy of serious consideration. 


THE EVIL THAT MEN DO... 


JAY LEYDA 


By an instructive coincidence two of the 
world’s most unquestioned propaganda plays have 
both been filmed and are now on exhibition in 
New York City. A Richard who has not murdered 
is as unthinkable as a Boris whose conscience is 
not burdened by murder, yet no historian believes 


RICHARD III, Produced and directed by Laurence 
Olivier, in association with London Films. Script 
presumably by Olivier, based on Shakespeare's play, 
with additions from other sources. With Laurence Olli- 
vier, John Gielgud (Duke of Clarence), Ralph Richard- 
son (Buckingham), Claire Bloom (Lady Anne), Cedric 
Hardwicke (Edward IV), Pamela Brown (Jane Shore), 
Alec Clunes (Hastings), and others. Designed by Roger 
Furse and photographed in Technicolor by Otto Heller. 
Music by William Walton. : 


BORIS GODUNOV, produced by Mosfilm, directed 
by Vera Stroyeva. Script by Nikolai Golovanov and 
Vera Stroyeva, based on Musorgsky's opera. With Alex- 
ander Pirogov (Boris), N. Khanayev (Shuisky), G. 
Nelepp (Grigori), M. Mikhailov (Pimen), Ivan 
Kozlovsky (Simpleton), A. Krivchenya (Varlaam), 
L. Avdeyeva (Marina), and others.Designed by P. 
Kiselyov and E. Serganov, and photographed in Sov- 
color by V. Nikolayev. 


in these popular concepts; but works of art have 
made sure that, for both sovereigns, “‘the evil that 
men do lives after them. . . 

Both films, reconstructions of 15th century 
London and of 16th century Moscow, found their 
models in Eisenstein’s last films. In making 
Henry V Laurence Olivier bowed, publicly, to 
Alexander Nevsky, and his Richard II has learn- 
ed something, but too little, from Ivan the Ter- 
rible. It was Ivan that showed both Olivier and 
Stroyeva the value of maximums—to push cos- 
tume and composition to exciting extremes, to go 
the limit with gesture and voice, but these are not 
the major lessons to be learned from that un- 
finished film. 

Another fact that links these two new films 
in my mind is, that with film qualities so nearly 
alike, one gets more attention than it deserves, 
and the other has been critically dismissed (by 
New York critics) more brusquely than the most 
easily forgotten second feature, or the prettily 
empty film spectacle of Avda. But this is no 
place to examine the motives behind either un- 
thinking salaam or thumbed nose. 
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In each film the original work has been care- 
fully and reverently transferred to the screen. Per- 
sonally, I consider the Pushkin-Musorgsky opera 
more worthy of reverence and our attention. 
Richard III is a play not worth the loving car- 
pentry Olivier has lavished on it. In a discreet in- 
troductory title about “the legends attached to the 
crown of England’ Olivier shows his embar- 
rassment at the liberties taken by Shakespeare in 
this toadying to the Tudors (what if he had done 
otherwise!). His apology does no injury to the 
film, and the American distributor might be well 
advised to sell Josephine Tey’s Daughter of Time 
in the Bijou lobby. And the film’s best advertise- 
ment would be pickets marched by the Society to 
Rescue Richard III’s Reputation. 

Olivier has done much to help “the beholders 
of this frantic play.’’ Quite justly he has rearrang- 
ed its text with a more liberal hand than adapted 
the text of Hamlet. Political maneuverings are 
made clearer than the play makes them, and 
Olivier does anything he needs for this and his 
other purposes. As a tribute to the medium’s need 
for some kind of truth, even theatrical truth, some 
of the best film moments are not Shakespeare's 
contributions, but Colley Cibber’s (‘‘Richard’s him- 
self again!”), or other traditions accumulated 
through two centuries of necessarily free adapta- 
tion, or Sir Laurence’s own. Some characters are 
melted into other characters, or are delicately up- 
rooted altogether and tossed aside, while in at 
least one case, that of Jane Shore, exquisitely 
played with a Leonardo smile by Pamela Brown, 
an important mew character has been woven into 
the play. Olivier does everything a theatrically 
wise artist can do to relieve the effect of a single- 
dimensioned creature (with a single aim) sur- 
rounded by more Suman beings motivated by a 
mixture of real fears, loves, deceits, hopes. With- 
out care, Buckingham or Hastings can appear 
in such contrast to the evil Duke as to make his 
evil ludicrous. John Barrymore’s solution was to 
make the Duke even “fouler than he is,” so utterly 
inhuman as to amaze his audience into forgetting 
human comparisons. Olivier tries a more modern 
idea: for most of the film, before Gloucester be- 
comes King Richard, Olivier spends all his art 
to make his man subtle, and as natural as Shakes- 
peare (with much editing help) permits. Then 
comes the comic scene of “the people’s appeal” 
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to Richard to assume the throne (obviously the 
model for the opening scene of Bor7s), that ends 
on Richard’s exultant swing down the bell-rope— 
and this bold piece of business signals a change 
of tone until “the bloody dog is dead’’—most 
bloodily; Olivier (now King Richard) has 
changed the style of his performance and the 
staging to a gaudier exaggeration, almost—almost 
without inhibition. Now, with connotations of 
both Marlowe and Barrymore, Olivier thoroughly 
entertains his audience, and we are not again 
bothered with such emotions as pity until 
Richard’s nightmare before the battle. 

As film, there is less contrast between Richard 
III and Boris than between Richard and Othello. 
How opposite are Welles and Olivier in address- 
ing themselves to Shakespeare! Welles’ Othe/lo— 
all clogged and almost inarticulate with good 
and bad ideas, notions, brilliancies, undigested 
lumps—and himself. While Olivier’s Shakespeare 
spreads itself on the screen so smooth, deliberate, 
precise, chilled—and neither his Prince Hamlet 
nor the villainous Dickon ever protrude above 
the well-ordered surface of things to draw un- 
due attention to their player. Olivier allows you 
to miss no word—you come away with a clear 
idea even of the words he chose to omit. Though 
I can understand less than one word in five of 
Welles’ Orhello, it is his Shakespeare that moves 
me more. Welles courts risk and error—Olivier, 
psychologically, can't afford such extravagance. 


Except for the privilege of watching human 
behavior as it is acted upon by some incredibly 
“purely” evil thing, what does this play-film say 
about history or humanity? “Evil doesn’t pay’’? 
Or can we be instructed by watching a great play- 
wright channel his skills into political commis- 
sions—and watching him lose by it? And yet it 
may have been Richard the Third that suggested 
to Pushkin an imitation of Shakespeare’s chront- 
cle-plays. Theatrical effectiveness lured both poets 
to simplify, and therefore distort, two compli- 
cated humans. It was certainly theatrical ‘possi- 
bilities, rather than the security of the Romanov 
dynasty, that attracted Pushkin to Karamzin’s 
description of Boris’s soul, conscience-stricken 
by an infanticide of which later historians de- 
clared Boris innocent. Boris Godunov was propa- 
ganda for Shakespeare more than for the Roma- 
novs. And Shakespeare was Pushkin’s model so 


frankly that it may have been the conscience- 
theme met so often in the English plays that 
attracted Pushkin to the story of Boris. There is 
so much of Richard the Third in Boris Godunov 
that one of its lines could serve as motto for 
Boris: 

The worm of conscience still begnaw thy soul! 

A few years ago a superficial film was made 
of Musorgsky’s life by Grigori Roshal. Scattered 
through the film were episodes of a quite different 
quality—scenes from Musorgsky’s operas, either 
as staged or as imagined by him. It was Roshal’s 
wife, Vera Stroyeva,* who assisted him with 
these episodes, so effectively that it was inevitable 
she would some day film an entire Musorgsky 
work. I hoped then it would be Boris Godunov, 
to be followed eventually by Khovanshchina, and 
the arrival of her Boris gives me complete satis- 
faction. 

The filmed Borvs, it is true, makes you more 
conscious of music than of film, which does not 
seem, to me, a flaw—for in Musorgsky’s hands 
music is a totally unaffected expression of human 
emotions. Stroyeva has made the film sensitively 
subordinate but always responsive to the demands 
and nature of Musorgsky’s music. She has said 
that her chief problem was ‘‘to create a realistic 
picture of the period without overstepping opera- 
tic boundaries,’ but she seems unaware of boun- 
daries of any kind, for her film seizes every sug- 
gestion in the opera to range widely through the 
Russian landscape, through Kremlin and mona- 
stery, making a use of actual surroundings that 
is altogether missing (perhaps deliberately) from 
Richard III. If it has no other effect on its viewers 
here, it will make the Metropolitan Opera’s stag- 
ing of Boris look half-hearted and tawdry ever 
after. And despite some cuts, you will hear more 
of Musorgsky’s opera in Avs version, than you 
have ever heard before. 

One of the lessons learned by Pushkin from 
Shakespeare was to use people—of the shop and 
street and field—as commentators on the acts of 
kings and nobles, and this element was glorified 
by Musorgsky to make a constant counter- 
balance to the figure of Boris. Stroyeva and her 


* Stroyeva (unnacountably missing from Herman Wein- 
berg’s list of women directors) is known in this country for 
her Generation of Conquerors, Grand Concert and for her 
collaboration with Roshal on Perersburg Nights. 


co-scenarist, the conductor Golovanov, thought 
to underline the role of ‘the people” by inter- 
cutting their scenes with those of Boris more 
freely than in the scene arrangement of the opera, 
but the total effect of this on me was to wish 
for a straighter rendering of Musorgsky’s own 
dramatic line. That served him better, I think, 
than a brisker, more filmic intercutting. Similarly, 
In the crowd scenes, the film-makers respected 
Musorgsky’s aim to convey “the vivid folk-speech 
of Russia, of that mighty word which appears 
to be just a hint—yet actually says everything,” 
but in the doing, the scope of their new medium 
tempted the director and singers to be more ex- 
plicit with each of Musorgsky’s “hints” than he 
perhaps would have enjoyed. But the too-good 
intentions of these emphases do no harm to the 
monumental impression of the filmed musical 
work. 

The filming-group has apparently scorned 
the usual (Italian) method of opera-films, that 
uses two casts—one for the track and one for 
the camera. Here the voices belong to the singer- 
actors whom we see. Pirogov’s Boris does not 
depart radically from Chaliapin’s characteriza- 
tion, and his voice is about the age of Chaliapin’s 
when he last sang Bor7s in England. The Russian 
tenor whine of Kozlovsky is perfect for the 
Simpleton’s role, and Krivchenya as Varlaam is 
the great surprise of the film for those of us who 
have not attended Russian opera-houses in the 
last decade. The costumes and color-photography 
are more flamboyant than those of Richard, and 
the effect is distinctly less dainty and more pleas- 
ing. The photography of the exteriors is as con- 
trolled as the studio interiors, an unusual achieve- 
ment that astonished René Clair on his late in- 
spection of Soviet studios and films. 

We enter the film-theatre not exclusively in 
search of film-experience. For whatever reason, 
it is experience we seek. Both films give us that, 
but Boris Godunov relates more to human ex- 
perience than does Richard III with its aim of 
formal beauty. 


FILMS FOR FILM SOCIETIES. Productions 
by René Clair, Carl Dreyer, Eisenstein, Pabst, 
Pudovkin, Chaplin, Renoir, John Ford, Flaherty, 
many others. Free list “Motion Picture Notes.” 
BRANDON FILMS INC., Dept. FC 200 W. 
57th Street, New York 19, N.Y., CI 6-4868 
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METAPHYSIC OF “ORDET” 
A letter from CARL TH. DREYER 


The latest issue of FILM CULTURE brings an article 
by Mr. Guido Aristarco about the Venice Festival. 
In his article Mr. Aristarco mentions my picture, Ordet, 
understandingly and in detail. However, his conclud- 
ing remarks are, ‘Nevertheless, it is disconcerting to 
find Dreyer in this atomic age synthesized by Ein- 
stein’s equations, rejecting science fcr the miracles 
of religion.” 

I am fortunate in that I can prove Mr. Aristarco 
wrong. As early as September 1954, when the film 
had not yet been completed, I was interviewed by the 
Danish State Radio, and on that occasion had the fol- 
lowing to say. 

Questioned about when I first had arrived at the 
idea of filming Ordet I replied: 

“It happened one evening 22 years ago, when I 
witnessed the first performance of Ordet at the Betty 
Nansen theater. I was deeply moved by the play and 
overwhelmed by the audacity with which Kai Munk 
presented the problems in relation to each other. I 
could not but admire the perfect ease with which the 
author put forth his paradoxical thoughts. When I 
left the theater I felt convinced that the play had won- 
derful possibilities as a film.” 

When next questioned about when the manuscript 
had been written, I answered verbatim: 

“Tt did not happen till nearly twenty years later. 
Then I saw Kai Munk’s ideas in a different light. For 
so much had happened in the meantime. The new 
science that followed Einstein’s theory of relativity 
had supplied that outside the three-dimensional world 
which we can grasp with our senses, there is a fourth 
dimension—the dimension of time—as well as a fifth 
dimension—-the dimension of the psychic, that proves 
that it is possible to /7ve events that have not yet hap- 
pened. New perspectives are opened up, which make 
one realize an intimate connection between exact science 
and intuitive religion. The new science approaches 
us towards a more intimate understanding of the divine 
power, and is even beginning to give us a natural ex- 
planation to things of the supernatural. The Johannes 
figure of Kai Munk’s can now be seen from another 
angle. Kai Munk felt this already in 1925 when he 
wrote his play, and intimated that the mad Johannes 
may have been closer to God than the Christians sur- 
rounding him.” 

As will be seen from the above, I have not rejected 
modern science for the miracle of religion. On the 
contrary, Kai Munk’s play assumed new and added 
significance for me, because the - paradoxical thoughts 
and ideas expressed in the play have been proved by 
recent psychic research, represented by pioneers like 
Rhine, Ouspensky, Dunne, Aldous Huxley, etc., whose 
theories in the simplest manner explained the seemingly 
inexplicable happenings of the play, and established a 
natural cohesion behind the supernatural occurences 
that are found in the film. 
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VENICE FILM FESTIVAL (Part IT) 
By our correspondent LOTTE H. EISNER 


To view films made in South America is to realize 
that their conscious attempt at formal photographic 
beauty throws them open to the intrusion of a parasitic 
artificiality. Meticulous and over-refined photography 
is pushed to the extreme in the new film by Emilio 
Fernandez, La Tierra Del Fuego Se Apega (The Land 
of Fire is Appeased) produced in Argentina. Once 
more the pellucid air of this country lends itself with 
facility to an extraordinary plastic exploitation, neatly 
detaching persons and objects. Great cameraman that 
he is, Figueroa naturally rejoices in his work and ex- 
ultantly indulges in an excess of beautiful images. In 
Fernandez’ film, the characters, keenly self-conscious of 
their visual presence, strive to strut and gesticulate 
“photogenically,’ aggravating the pomposity of com- 
position. Similar defects are present to a lesser degree 
in the two other films: the Mexican one, Depwes La 
Tormenta, (After the Storm) cf Roberto Gavaldon, 
and the Brazilian one, De Maos Sangrentas (Blood- 
stained Hands) of Carlos Hugo Christensen, where 
violence and sadism reign supreme. 


High quality photcgraphy, on the other hand, con- 
solidates the atmosphere of anxiety and suspense in 
the new film of the young French director, Alexandre 
Astruc, who has been awarded a medal—the only award 
received by a French film in the course of the Venice 
festival. Astruc, like Orson Welles, is a permanent 
guest at retrospective screenings of classic films and 
is well-versed in the history of cinematography and 
in the styles of silent films. Seduced by the latter, he 
often composes admirable shots imbued with a chiaros- 
curo derived half from Murnau and half from Jean 
Epstein. He is able to blend the expressionist and im- 
pressionist reminiscence; intricate and clever plays of 
shadows absorb light. If this method of blending im- 
parted a weird attractiveness to his dialogue-less film 
based on an old romantic tale, Le Rideau Cramoisi 
(The Red Curtain), the new film, Les Mauvaises Re- 
contres (Evil Encounters), wherein Astruc has to make 
his too-detached characters speak, reveals a_ literary 
coolness that the more abstract form of Le Rideau 
Cramoisi had concealed. Through an evident and 
rather amusing paradox, the somewhat straightlaced 
and stereotyped language of his characters gives a 
certain authenticity to this milieu, so close to the St. 
Germain de Pres that Astruc attempted to depict. 
Astruc has talent and perspicacity; as soon as he rids 
himself of the methodist’s artificiality, he will escape 
the blind alleys that too profound a knowledge and 
adherence to classical methods (which he shares, too, 
with Welles) has opened for him. 


The ways of the jury are sometimes odd. Inexplic- 
ably, the fourth Silver Lion Award was given to Ciske 
De Rat (Ciske the Rat), a Dutch film made by the Ger- 


(Continued on page 381) 


COFFEE, BRANDY AND CIGARS (XXI) 


Still More Things You Probably Never 
Knew Till Now And Got On Just As 
Well Without 
HERMAN G. WEINBERG 

A trifle is often pregnant with high 
importance; the prudent man neglects no 
circumstance. 


—Sophocles (Oedipus Coloneus) 


Murnau originally planned to film Tabu in Bali. 
Learning that Flaherty was shooting a picture in Tahiti 
and that he was having trouble with producer Winfield 
Sheehan of Fox because the latter insisted on grafting 
a banal love story to the script over Flaherty’s strenuous 
objections, Murnau breathlessly awaited the outcome 
in the battle between Art and Mammon. When Flaherty, 
in a rage, burned every foot of film he had shot for Fox 
in Tahiti, Murnau rejoiced and exclaimed the West- 
phalian equivalent of ‘That's my boy!” and immediately 
set sail from Bali for Tahiti to do Tabu with Flaherty. 

Murnau was very superstitious and this cost him his 
life. He was addicted to fortune-tellers. Driving to San 
Francisco to take a boat for New York via the Panama 
Canal, he took a route different from the one he’d plan- 
ned because a fortune-teller had advised it. It was a 
rented car. Besides the driver and Murnau there was 
Ned Marin (business manager for Edward Small who 
was financing the synchronization of Tabz) in the car. 
It crashed and Murnau was killed, the other two escap- 
ing without a scratch. 

Karl Freund, long Murnau’s cameraman (notably for 
The Last Laugh and Tartuffe, as well as for Lang’s 
Metropolis and other now sacred icons in the cinema 
hierarchy) was recently in a Hollywood projection room. 
The curtain opened, revealing the now ubiquitous wide- 
screen. It was like a red flag before a bull. “Just look 
at the shape of that screen,’ he exclaimed, “It is fine 
for a canvas to paint “The Last Supper’, but to show a 
film—it’s crazy! It’s all wrong!” 

Although the two became great friends, Flaherty 
was jealous of Murnau in one respect, namely, Murnau’s 
ability to talk foreign languages fluently. Flaherty’s 
chief irritation was when Murnau conversed in French 
with the Tahitian natives. To “get even,’ Flaherty would 
think up ways to annoy Murnau, such as walking onto 
Murnau’s sleek, glistening yacht, the Bali, with his hard 
leather shoes, marking up the highly polished teakwood 
deck. 

Via Dolorosa: (a)In memoriam—Sir Alexander 
Korda (whose satirical Private Life of Helen of Troy 
told us far more about Helen than Warner’s current 
epic) ; (b) one of Erich Pommer’s legs, recently ampu- 
tated as a result of a diabetic infection. 

Freund’s friendship with Pommer goes back to 
1908 when he lent Pommer five dollars to take a girl 
out. The once great cameraman of the Ufa studios (who 
is now director of photography for the Lucille Ball and 
Desi Arnaz TV show, “I Love Lucy”) and the once 


great catalyst-producer of the Ufa studios are still close 
friends. f 
Mirabile dictu! Cecil B. De Mille’s recent blast at 
Hollywood for its “worship of the golden calf” in 
yielding to “the temptation to care nothing about what 
we put on the screen as long as it makes money”. . . 
also rebuking Hollywood for its failure to build the 
tradition of the screen as an art form by burying its 
great pictures in the studio vaults. 

Coup de maitre (a) Marilyn Monroe as Lysistrata in 
a 90-minute color television ‘‘spectacular’” of Aristo- 
phanes’ comedy, to be directed by John Huston; (b) 
Marlene Dietrich as global press-agent for Mike Todd’s 
Around the World in 80 Days. 

Said Alberto Lattuada after seeing Greed for the 
first time recently: “It would make a good remake.” 

Said a producer to Pabst after seeing his Don 
Quixote, “Herr Pabst, you made a very beautiful film. 
It must have cost a lot of money. Why couldn’t you 
have given such a fine actor as Chaliapin, who. played 
your Don Quixote, a better looking horse to ride?” 
(“I have ridden my own Rosinantes against the wind- 
mills of filmdom,’” once said Pabst, “almost as long, 
and with hardly better results, than did Don Quixote.’’) 

In 1928, Pabst planned to film Heinrich Mann’s 
“Prof. Unrat,” subsequently (two years later) filmed 
by von Sternberg as the epochal The Blue Angel. In 
1935 Pabst planned a new version of Goethe’s Faust 
and, most recently, his plans have included a film on 
the peaceful use of atomic energy, a film biography of 
the composer, Carl Maria von Weber, and Schiller’s 
‘“Fiesco.”’ 


Korda, sentimental about the film which catapulted 
him into fame and riches, The Private Life of 
Henry VIII, was able some years later to buy Holbein’s 
famous portrait of Henry VIII for an unprecedented 
sum. He referred to the painting as that of his ancestor, 
as, indeed, for all practical purposes, it was. It was 
also poetic justice again asserting itself, 


Orson Welles is planning a film whose theme is the 
end of the world. Meanwhile, his latest, Mr. Arkadin, 
is the most bizarre and exciting thing to be seen on 
any screen. He has rediscovered the almost forgotten 
fact that the prime requisite of a film is to move—it is 
no longer enough that the characters within the film 
move. The novelty of that wore off back around 1908. 
The literalness with which most of today’s films plod 
not only from scene to scene but from word to word is 
enough to reduce one to permanent amnesia. 


Frank Capra today makes documentaries for the 
Telephone Company on cosmic rays, the sun, the 
blood’s circulation, etc. (In a kind of ave atque vale 
article in the old Hollywood Quarterly many months 
ago he said that he could no longer make satirical films 
like Mr. Smith Goes to Washington today and that 
film-making in Hollywood was no longer a director’s 
but a producer's medium, so he preferred to withdraw 
from an untenable situation.) 


(Continued on page 381) 
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CRITIQUES 


A THIN SLICE OF AMERICANA 


PICNIC. Directed by Joshua Logan; screen play 
by Daniel Taradash, based upon the play “Picnic” by 
William Inge; photographed in Technicolor by James 
Wong Howe; music by George Duning; designs by 
Jo Mielziner. Produced by Fred Kohlmar. The cast: 
William Holden (Hal Carter), Rosalind Russell (Rose- 
mary Sydney), Kim Novak (Madge Owens), Betty 
Field (Flo Owens), Susan Strasberg (Millie Owens), 
Cliff Robertson (Alan), Arthur O'Connell (Howard 
Bevans), Verna Felton (Helen Potts). Released by 
Columbia Pictures. Cinemascope. 


Joshua Logan has gone to great lengths, indeed to 
extremities, to transform his successful Broadway pro- 
duction of Picnic into a genuine movie. His pzece 
de résistance is the picnic itself, a gaudy display of 
boobus Americanus that would have delighted Henry 
Mencken. Logan stops the plot for twenty minutes to 
record watermelon-eating contests, three-legged races, 
balloon blowing, pitiful amateur singing, and a quick, 
meaningful cut from a pompous politician to a baby 
frothing at the mouth with glorious abandon. 

In keeping with this determined movie-making, 
characters move whenever possible on whatever con- 
veyance is available: Cadillac, freight train, bus, grain 
elevator, and, most notably, a ceremonial river float 
bearing the prettiest girl in town as the Queen of 
Neewollah (Halloween spelled backwards) to an apt, 
tinny rendition of Ain’t She Sweet. All this mobility 
enables Logan to vary the settings of his scenes from 
the single back-yard, front-porch set of his Broadway 
production to a big mansion, a huge granary, a swim- 
ming pool, locker rooms (boys and girls), picnic 
grounds, a wharf, a river bank, and the upstairs of a 
notions shop. If this does not amount to a significant 
slice of Americana, it is because it has little to do with 
the basic themes of the play which still haunt the film— 
the loneliness and frustration of five women in a small 
Kansas community, the feelings that are exploded by 
the intrusion of a virile stranger, and the moving love 
story that rises out of the debris of rejection and 
humiliation. 

The screenplay by Daniel Taradash retains the 
plot skeleton of the play with much of the thematic 
muscle extracted. Hal Carter (William Holden) hops 
off a freight train at a small town where he hopes to 
get a job from an ex-fraternity brother, Alan Seymour 
(Cliff Robertson). Hal earns his breakfast by doing 
some chores for Mrs. Potts (Verna Felton). He 
notices the family next door, particularly Madge 
Owens (Kim Novak), the prettiest girl in town, then 
her adolescent sister, Millie (Susan Strasberg), their 
mother, Flo (Betty Field), and the spinster school- 
teacher boarder, Rosemary Sidney (Rosalind Russell). 
Alan introduces Hal to Madge who is his fiancee, and 
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gets Hal a picnic date with Millie. Miss Sidney's 
picnic date is middle aged storekeeper, Howard Bevans 
(Arthur O'Connell). 

As the three cars drive off to the Labor Day Picnic, 
the last summer frenzy before the autumn discontent, 
it is clear that Madge is vaguely attracted to Hal and 
somewhat dissatisfied with Alan, that Hal has a gnaw- 
ing sense of failure, that Rosemary has a lech for Hal, 
that Flo Owens is suspicious of Hal’s effect on her 
daughters, that Millie is painfully bewildered by her 
first challenging date, and that Howard has a bottle of 
whiskey that is a potent symbol of things to come in 
a dry state like Kansas. 

At this point, the plot stops dead for the afore- 
mentioned picnic. By the time the hijinks have been 
milked for every condescending laugh, it is obvious 
that Picnic has little to say about its characters and 
their milieu. Inge’s conception of loneliness in the 
play is trampled under by a picnic crowd that is much 
too large for any midwestern community outside of 
Chicago. 

In the theatre, the outside world of Picnic was off- 
stage—flat, arid, sterile, and agonizingly dull. The 
visual persistence of the same drab set for three acts 
reinforced the frustrated mood conveyed by the dia- 
logue. On the screen, the endless vistas of Kansas 
wheat ripening in the sun, as well as the gregarious luna- 
cies of the picnic, project America’s enormous physical 
vitality. Against this colorful background, the allegedly 
discontented characters seem isolated instances of mal- 
adjustment in a remarkably cheerful society. By keep- 
ing them always on the move, Logan makes it even more 
difficult to understand why they cannot get up and 
drive away when they are bored. 

Even in William Inge’s original Checkovian con- 
ception of Picnic, the theme of loneliness was not 
treated significantly. The tone of the play was un- 
pleasant, embittered, and highly critical of the sexual 
hypocrisy of middle-class life. But Inge’s prose style 
was too flat and colloquial for the life-summing, psycho- 
logical lyricism of Checkov’s characters. His profanity 
was calculatingly realistic, hence overdone. The pro- 
fanity is gone from the film, of course, but the flatness 
remains. 


Logan’s major contribution to both the stage and 
screen productions of Inge’s script is the romantic 
conception of the love story. In his lingering close-ups 
of the dancing lovers, Logan captures some of George 
Stevens’ intense facial lyricism in Place In the Sun. 
Logan’s crude sexual symbols—a puffing locomotive 
with a piercing beacon and a cluster of clouds passing 
over the moon—give the seduction scene a curiously 
dated quality that contributes to the mythic power of 
the situation. Unfortunately, myth is never as moving 
as art. If Logan did not realize Inge’s Checkovian in- 
tention on the stage, he, at least, fashioned a love story 
with the poignant quality of Molnar’s Liliom. The 
whole point of the stage ending was that Madge des- 
perately needed to have her heart broken by some one 
like Hal. On the screen, Madge and Hal are supposed 
to be doing the prudent thing in running off to a life 
of poverty in Tulsa. 


If Picnic succeeds at all, it is on the level of myth 
rather than art. The notion of a pretty girl who works 
at the five-and-ten picking the poor boy over the rich 
boy is quite appealing in its nostalgic evocation of the 
thirties. One of the advantages of a mythic interpreta- 
tion of Picnic is that the stock stereotypes—the prettiest 
girl in town, the spinster schoolteacher, the handsome 
hobo-——can be reconstructed as symbols of the fears and 
desires of our society. Sex, money, success, loneliness 
can be abstracted from the character-symbols without 
disturbing their serene superficiality. 


Granting that Picnic is not a unified work of art 
on a significant theme, there are still interesting over- 
tones in some of the less prominent details. The mobility 
of American life suggested in Picnic goes deeper than 
geography. Hal has been to Hollywood for an unsuc- 
cessful screen test. Millie is going to New York some 
day to write books that will shock people. Hal and 
Madge are going to Tulsa, for something less, or per- 
haps, something more, than success. These directional 
cues are meaningful as distinctly American outlets for 
discontent, the last frontiers, so to speak, of talented 
youth. From opposite coasts, Hollywood and New 
York flank America with visions of success, false 
visions, perhaps, but still visions which sustain hope 
for a more rewarding life. 


The casting and acting in Picnic is difficult to evalu- 
ate since there is no clear conception of the characters 
to work against. William Holden as Hal seems much 
too intelligent not to realize what he is doing and 
somewhat too old and disillusioned to care. Kim Novak 
is well handled as the prettiest girl in town but some- 
how her statuesque figure seems destined for Hollywood 
rather than Tulsa. For some reason, Logan has attempted 
to have Holden and Miss Novak duplicate the stage 
performances of Ralph Meeker and Janice Rule. The 
result is an eerie fusion of the techniques and intona- 
tions of one pair of players with the personalities of 
another. Logan and Taradash should have rewritten 
these two roles to fit Holden and Miss Novak if they 
really had any new conception of the story in mind. 


Rosalind Russell gives a strident, unpleasantly ugly 
performance in the Hashy role of the spinster. Logan has 
given her extra bits of business that accentuate the 
vulgarity of her performance—taking a quick swig of 
whiskey under the protective cover of a man’s jacket 
and sticking out her tongue at the schoolhouse are 
particularly offensive examples. 

Susan Strasberg gives the most interesting perfor- 
mance in the film with an impressive assortment of 
stage mannerisms and voice tricks. Her professional 
poise and ingenue beauty make hash out of her ugly- 
duckling sister status but her performance remains a 
pleasant diversion in a film that is not long on consis- 
tent characterization. Betty Field gives a controlled, com- 
petent performance in a monotonous role. Arthur 
O'Connell is quietly perfect as the spinster’s middle- 
aged suitor. His performance helps balance the his- 
trionic excesses of Miss Russell in the best tradition of 
the supporting actor. Verna Felton is adequate in a 
role that has been deprived of its substance in the 
transition from stage and screen. Cliff Robertson is 
rather flat in an unsympathetic role but judgment must 
be reserved on this young actor until he has some- 
thing better to do. 

The match-ups are even more bizarre than the in- 
dividual performances. Holden and Robertson don’t 
come within a decade of looking like ex-fraternity 
brothers at college. Holden, indeed, looks like the 
more promising student of the two. As for the Owens 
family, Kim Novak, Susan Strasberg, and Betty Field 
defy all the laws of genetics. Miss Strasberg and Miss 
Novak are such completely different types in bone 
size, facial feature, and physical type, that one wonders 
if any scandal has ever touched the Owens household. 

All in all, Picnic is an interesting failure. It is 
always visually attractive even when it is artistically 
unfaithful to its theme. After a long absence from the 
screen, Logan has returned with a flourish of inventive 
technique. His next few films should reveal a genuine- 
ly creative talent at work on material that is more suit- 
able for big, colorful screens than Picnic. 


—ANDREW SARRIS 


LES GRANDES MANOEUVRES 


LES GRANDES MANOEUVRES. Written and directed 
by René Clair; photographed by Serge Beauvanet; 
music by G. van Parys; designed by Barsacq. In the 
cast: Michéle Morgan, Magali Noel, Gérard Philipe, 
Simone Valere. Produced by Filmsonor-Rissoli, in 
Eastmancolor. 

In Les Grandes Manoeuvres, René Clair returns to 
an epoch dear to him; not, this time, exactly the turn 
of the century, but the years closely preceding the First 
World War. Those tranquil and candid years that, 
though soon to be overshadowed by the tragic month 
of August 1914, remain in his vision the time of gaily 
ribboned hats, plumed headgear, frills and laces, tightly 
corseted ladies, daring lieutenants. In short, a measure 
of the Belle Epogue evoked as in his past films. One 
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recalls The Italian Straw Hat, that pithy and vigorous 
silent film of 1927. Many passages in his new film 
contain the same freshness, the same ingenuous verve 
that he was not able to reproduce, with similar in- 
tensity, in 1947’s Le Silence est d’Or, despite the 
bizarre quality derived from early French cinema, 
characteristically truculent and populous. There is less 
conscious design in Les Grandes Manoeuvres (the highly 
intellectual strain in Clair’s make-up often leads this 
perspicacious and precise director away from the pre- 
vailing commedia del’arte of some of his silent films, 
such as Entr’acte); consequently the direction appears 
again more intense and vigorous. Once more Clair ex- 
ploits his extraordinary gift for suggesting subtle 
comical traits with a skillful virtuosity that, by means 
of image itself, brings humorous innuendos to the sur- 
face—effects that were somewhat neglected in his pre- 
vious sound films. Again he juggles with purely visual 
understatements, with ellipses derived from sheer 
optical transition, with fine contrasts, counterpoints 
born out of terse and rhythmical editing. Subsidiary 
characters are not relegated to the ranks of shadowy 
extras; minute touches reveal them directly. His work 
is thereby instilled with life and movement. Les Grandes 
Manoeuvres is a film of glances that pierce the facade 
of a materially fortified society—smug, static, shelter- 
ed. It creates before our eyes the image of the Belle 
Epoque where the gaily colored military uniform has 
as yet nothing to do with the tragic hopelessness of 
the “grey war of the trenchees,” and where there are 
no other conquests but the defenseless hearts of ladies 
of upright morals and outright consent in the insipid 
dolce far niente of peacetime garrisons. 

In French Cancan, Renoir, more robust, more social- 
ly conscious, unveils, carves in sharper relief the dan- 
gerous nonchalance of the dizzy fin de siécle. But Clair 
knows how to draw from /a Belle Epoque all that was 
airy, carefree, and melodious. Lewis Jacobs praises in 
Lubitsch “the rapier-like comments of his camera’; but 
this perspicacious phrase serves better to define the style 
that René Clair seems to have rediscovered. Minute 
details of social custom frame a situation, condensing 
it at the same time; for instance, the rapid passage, al- 
most harmless, where two society women meet at a 
reception, both wearing the same hat, made in the 
latest fashion by the same milliner, and dart venomous 
glances at each other. 

The black and white Italian Straw Hat had never- 
theless some quality of color: the opulent pelwche orna- 
mentation of bourgeois drawing rooms, puffs and 
fringes of lambrequins, motley wall paper and imita- 
tion palm trees. Do we owe part of this multicolor im- 
pression to the light, almost winged decor of the talent- 
ed Lazare Merson? Les Grandes Manoeuvres is Clair’s 
‘first color film; many have expected from him a 
rhythm of hues, a music of delicate nuances. Prudent, 
never bold, Clair used Eastmancolor, where the tints 
ate always agreeable and yet limpid, never threatening 
to shock the eye. In Renoit’s Technicolor French Cancan, 
on the other hand, the tonality is more vivid, more 
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trenchant. Renoir, who, in The River, sought half-tones 
which sift and change the chromatic scale, prefers 
in French Cancan colors that are rough and hard. But 
he is not afraid of montage that blends or contrasts 
colors sharply. Thus he succeeds in crowning the great 
finale of Cancan with a buffo-like crescendo, with an 
orgy of color, with the very multi-colored impressionism 
of his famous father, the great Pierre August Renoir. 
Although a director fond of imagery, René Clair still 
fumbles, gropes, lacking the courage to employ potent 
contrasts of color. Perhaps he will find that courage 
in his next film; here, he is taking the cautious steps of 
the beginner. 

The flexible and accomodating personality of René 
Clair (the script was written by Geronimi) deliberately 
imparts a certain ambiguity to the end of the story of 
the young ladykilling lieutenant who had made a bet 
with his colleagues that he would seduce (before leav- 
ing for the grandes manoeuvres) a woman to be 
designated by the random chance of a lottery wheel. 
He falls deeply in love with the woman fate elects. But 
the young lady learns of the bet and sets up an in- 
dignant resistance. The rub of the whole plot develop- 
ment is there; for the young dressmaker, played rather 
coldly by Michele Morgan, has to prove that she has 
forgiven her lover his frivolity by opening her window 
when, during the great parade before the maneuvers, 
the dragoons file before her house. Clair trains the 
camera on her little window which remains closed. He 
had wanted, according to the unsubstantiated informa- 
tion given by “Cahiers du Cinéma,” to shoot a dif- 
ferent ending wherein the young girl in utter bewilder- 
ment commits suicide by turning on the gas. In the 
morning the passing dragoons find the window open. 
It has been opened by those who have found the body. 
And on his horse, the young dragoon, Gerard Philipe, 
sits beaming in the belief that he has been forgiven. The 
producers and distributors apparently considered this 
ending too bitter for the popular taste, but it would have 
conferred upon a film, which now remains midway 
between open comedy and imminent tragedy, the pierc- 
ing, trenchant note that it calls for. 


Clair, it may be remarked, is more at ease in that 
comedy of chevalresque wagers, in the gui pro quo of 
the treacherous whim. When the lieutenant truly falls 
in love, when matters have to be taken in earnest, the 
director's verve is more controlled, the tone becomes 
dry. Gerard Philipe is prepossessing, too charming, 
really, and above all, much too close to the romantic 
stereotype to be a provincial Monsieur Ripois—so much 
so, in fact, that the lieutenant he portrays has~- more 
affinity with the dragoon of Nancy, the self-effacing 
Don Juan that Stendhal created in Lucien Leuwen, in 
some ways a brother to the more vehement Julien Sorel 
also interpreted by Philipe in Le Rouge et Le Noir, 
Autant-Lara’s film. 

It is then its visual qualities that give the greatest 
charm to a film which cannot be classed among Clait’s 
best. It may be that the extreme conscientiousness and 
minute care that the French devote to the problems 


of color will seem exaggerated to the American reader. 
But it must be remembered that France is the native 
land of the impressionist movement in painting, where 
refinement in the use of hues and shades has been extra- 
ordinarily developed, not only among painters but also 
among the public. Mindful of generations of great 
painters behind them, the French film-makers undertake 
with enthusiasm and yet also with humility the task 
of defining, each in his own way, the elusive impon- 
derables that arise whenever reality is to be expressed 
through art. 

LoTTE H. EISNER 


PAGNOL AND THE AESTHETIC 
OF TRUTH 


LETTERS FROM MY WINDMILL. Directed, pro- 
duced and written by Marcel Pagnol. Based on the 
Alphonse Daudet stories: “The Three Low Masses,” 
“The Elixir of Father Gaucher,” “The Secret of Master 
Cornille.” Photographed in black and white by Willy 
Factorouitch. The cast: Henry Vilbert (Dom Balaguere), 
Daxely (Garrigou), Rellys (Father Gaucher), Robert 
Vattier (The Abbot), Roger Crouzet (Dandet), Pier- 
rette Bruno (Vivette), Delmont (Master Cornille), 
and others. Released by Tohan Pictures, Inc. 


Marcel Pagnol is one of the most distinguished 
French directors and one of the least typical. His sub- 
jects—rural comedy, with emphasis on local color and 
small-town social conventions—are of a type rarely 
seen by contemporary motion picture audiences. 

Taken as technical entities, Pagnol’s films are basic 
and unassuming: they are still largely verbal, stubbornly 
“unphotogenic’”” and often lacking the stylistic polish 
which has come to typify some modern French pro- 
ductions. As he once confessed, Pagnol turned to the 
cinema to find in it a means of insuring a physical 
permanence and width of appeal to theatre plays. But 
if he is not absorbed in the motion picture medium 
for its own sake, his work has other merits. The real 
value of Pagnol’s films lies in the precision of his ob- 
servation, in his genuine feeling for milieu, in his rich 
social characterization—in fact, in the absence of all 
artifice, cinematic or emotional, in his adherence to 
the simplest aesthetic of all—the aesthetic of truth. 

All of these qualities are brought into focus once 
again in his new film, Letters From My Windmill, a 
triptych of film nouvelles adapted and expanded by 
Pagnol himself from the stories of Alphonse Daudet. 
The tales are, as Daudet wrote them, simple and 
charming: ‘“‘Les Trois Messes Basses” takes us to 17th 
century Provence, where the Devil, having assumed the 
body of a yokel sexton, goads a gourmet chaplain into 
rushing through the three low masses that traditionally 
precede a lucullean Christmas Eve supper. In “L’Elixir 
du Pére Gaucher,” a humble friar, sole possessor of a 
formula for a potent liqueur, brings material prosperity 
to an impoverished Premonstrant monastery, but un- 
settles the pious simplicity of its routine with his help- 
less and irreverent antics. “Le Secret de Maitre Cornille” 


was to have kept the wings of his empty windmilt 
turning for eighteen years, so as to preserve, in the eyes 
of the peasants of the community, the prestige of an 
outmoded méfier. 

Rich in substance, not quite so cinematically unex- 
ploitable as they would seem in Pagnol’s rendering, 
the stories are yet transcribed to the screen with atten- 
tion to the keen brilliance of the Provencal landscape 
that Daudet knew so well. More important than the 
visuals, though, is the readiness with which Pagnol’s 
temperament accomodates and amplifies Daudet’s origi- 
nal conception; he recreates a motley and eloquent 
gallery of Provencals—winesellers, apothecaries, mil- 
lers, monks, peddlers, adventurers. His landscape is 
reinforced with the racy exuberance and innate wis- 
dom of its people. His camera does not seek light and 
shadow effects, but faces that are wrought with charac- 
ter. With his monks, he takes his cue as much from 
Daudet as from Rabelais, and his peasant types— 
visually—approach often those of Breughel. It was, 
of course, Pagnol who gave world cinema Raimu and 
Fernandel, archetypal villagers both. Most elemental 
in Pagnol’s work, however, is his humor, not an addi- 
tive, never externalized as comic relief, but the very 
foundation of his art, his style. It springs from the 
depths of his characters, from their attitude toward 
life, their bonhomie, their religion—secularized, inevit- 
ably, from integration with their daily toil,—their 
coarse but humane ethic. 

It was this humor, mistaken for an irreverent dis- 
play of Gallic levity, that brought the film its inade- 
quate reception in the American press. The film was 
roundly praised, but, as is so often the case with 
foreign films, for the wrong reasons. There is a cer- 
tain tendency on the part of our art theatre audiences 
to reduce to mockery what, for European sensibilities 
are fondly stated truths about the human condition. 
To the spectacle of the glutton-priest, the tipsy friar, 
the immediate response is, so often, derision, or a 
wholly misconceived sense of accord with the film’s 
intention. Pagnol is, for such an audience, a profane 
raconteur, all spice and sly blasphemy. The truth is that 
Pagnol’s humor is cast in deeper moulds than American 
audiences have been trained to realize, and that the 
“spice of life’ he offers us is, in reality, the abundance 
of life itself. 

Mr. Bosley Crowther of “The New York Times,” 
while appreciative of the film’s surface merits, revealed 
this fundamental misconception when he wrote that, 
“The first two of the stories are thoroughly mischievous 
at the expense of the clergy toward whom M. Pagnol, 
like M. Daudet before him, has always had a French- 
man’s skeptical attitude.” Pagnol is not a skeptic, nor 
is he, as some of our audiences may believe, a cynic. 
His monks are not clerics manqués; they are men. In 
the incomparable scene when the Devil turns over the 
pages of the missal, he is the other part of our con- 
science; first the Chaplain demurs, as his “sexton” 
starts to speed up flipping the pages over, but gradu- 
ally he ceases to object, pretending not to notice the 
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Devil’s ruse. It is the complicity that is insidiously estab- 
lished between the conflicting parts of our conscience 
that has been portrayed here. 

Judging from the response of our audiences the 
most comic moment of the film is the scene in “L’ Elixir 
du Pére Gaucher” in which the inebriated monk flab- 
bergasts the pious brothers by singing out his bawdy 
verses against their fervent chanting of the complies. 
But this scene, in fact, is infinitely less significant than 
the scene in Gaucher’s laboratory. Gaucher tastes the 
brew, reflects. He is dissatisfied. He deposits some 
drops on his tongue, tastes, reflects. He compares his 
mixture with a sample glassful from Aunt Begonia’s 
bottle. (Relly’s acting follows Pagnol’s script to the 
letter.) “Il médite, médite encore . . . Il murmure: 
‘La qualité! Tout est dans la qualité!’ ‘The figure of 
Gaucher in search of perfection is not without cultural 
implications; it reflects centuries devoted to the gradual 
refining of taste and discrimination—not a ludicrously 
overdeveloped fastidiousness. The ‘gourmet’? quality 


of Dom Balaguére in “Les Trois Messes Basses,’ while 


not (as it proved) a saving grace, was a grace none- 
theless. It affirms, perhaps, T. S. Eliot’s thesis that one 
may largely assess a culture by the extent of its gas- 
tronomic perfection. It is a reminder to a society nur- 
tured on the abiding slogan, “Just add hot water and 
serve.” 

Mr. Crowther’s interpretation of the last story as 
a “sentimental endpiece that tells how some farmers 
repay an old windmill owner who has kept this mill 
going for twenty years, without wheat to grind, because 
he thinks windmills are good for the countryside,” 
harms both Daudet and Pagnol. In “Le secret du 
Maitre Cornille,” Pagnol develops the man—métier 
relationship (as opposed to a “‘job”) into a subtle 
criticism of the mercantile mentality, a criticism implied 
in the previous story where the good brothers nearly 
subvert their holy mission through the discovery of a 
marketable commodity. Pagnol presents le Maitre 
Cornille, the old miller, in a deeply personal (and 
deeply social) relationship to his mill. Cornille’s atti- 
tude is not the retrograde possessiveness of a doting 
old man: he is bound to his métier as a tree is bound 
to the earth; he is a victim of the ravages of industrial- 
ism, of the destructions of communal living, of the 
resultant alienation of man from nature, and of man 
from the fruits of his own labors. For, the miller says, 
under the new system, money is not returned to the 
community but is abstracted, goes ‘‘somewhere to 
Paris.”” Yet the evil is not only economic, but also 
spiritual; the millers have lost their identity: with the 
loss of the old métier, “ils ont changé de caractére.” 
Windmills, once turned, as Cornille says, by the breath 
of God, stand everywhere abandoned, rusting. Steam 
mills—"‘angry contraptions’—have become symbols of 
larger menace than railroad. The ties between man 
and earth, between man and men are shattered. But 
Pagnol’s analysis is hardly a banal revolt against the 
evils of industrialism, nor is it a plea for a return to 
a bucolic existence. The film’s ending, where the vil- 
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lagers spontaneously flock to Cornille’s mill is not a 
“sentimental” solution. It symbolizes their realization 
of the necessity for communal exchange. Pagnol, who 
in his “Topaze,”’ proved himself a ruthless critic of 
acquisitive society, vested the innocent tales of old 
Provence with the vision and truth suitable to our times. 


—JOHN GILCHRIST 
BOOKS 


BLOND VENUS (A Life of Marlene Dietrich) by 
Leslie Frewin. 159 pp. Ill. (Macgibbon & Kee, London, 
1955) 15s. 

A chatty, informal biography by an English film 
executive who knows Miss Dietrich personally and had 
access to many of her friends for additional data. A good 
supplement to the recent N. Y. Post series on “the 
fabulous Marlene,” it is the first book about her and 
reads smoothly, pleasantly and always informatively, 
studded with many revealing anecdotes. The important 
role of Von Sternberg in her career is acurately character- 
ized. Some hitherto unpublished photos and a chrono- 
logy of her films add to its interest. 

Hus. We 


REPERTOIRE MONDIAL DES PERIODIQUES CINE- 
MATOGRAPHIQUES —- WORLD LIST OF FILM 
PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. Published by La Cine- 
mathéque de Belgique with the aid of la Commission 
Nationale Belge de L’U.N.E.S.C.O. (May be obtained 
from La Cinemathéque de Belgique, Palais des Beaux- 
Arts, Brussels). The list is bilingual (French and 
English). 128 pp. $3.00. 

The publication, first of its kind in the world, lists 
645 film periodicals and serials published at present in 
38 different languages in 58 countries. Recommended 
for all libraries, information centers, and to all those 
who have to give, or receive, information through the 
film press. 


FICHE FILMOGRAPHIQUE (published by I. D. H. 
E.C., 92, Champs-Elysées, Paris 8) No. 107: Juliette 
ou la clef des songes (Marcel Carné); No. 108: Man 
of Aran (Robert Flaherty); No. 109: Les Temps Mo- 
dernes (Charles Chaplin). 

TROIS LETTRES DE MON MOULIN. A scenario by 
Marcel Pagnol, based on the stories by Alphonse Daudet. 
In French. Published by Flammarion, 26 Rue Racine, 
Paris, 218 pp. 350 Francs. 


To be reviewed in the coming issues 

of “FILM CULTURE”: 
DAEMONISCHE LEINWAND by Lotte H. Eisner. 
Published by Der Neue Film, Verlagsgesellschaft Feldt 
& Co., Wiesbaden-Biebrich. In German. 174 pp. 
PANORAMA DU FILM NOIR AMERICAIN (1941- 
1953) by Raymond Borde and Etienne Chaumeton. 
Published by Les Editions de Minuit, 7 Rue Bernard- 
Palissy, Paris 6. 280 pp. IIl. 

MANIFESTE D’UN ART NOUVEAU LA POLY- 

VISION by Nelly Kaplan. (Avant-propos de Philippe 
Soupault) 31 pp. (Charactéres, Paris, 1955). 
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(Continued from page 24) 

man director Wolfgang Staudte, maker of such well- 
known films as Die Moerder Sind Unter Uns and Ro- 
tation der Untertan. Staudte has been handicaped by 
having to create a milieu and mentality that remains 
foreign to him. The same can be said for Rossellini 
when he was shooting in Germany his Germania Anno 
Zero. In my opinion, Staudte, whose best film is Ro- 
tation, seems to be often overestimated. In Venice we 
had the opportunity to re-view his Rotation der Unter- 
tan, ‘the beginning of which is excellent. But the over- 
precise sarcasm in the latter part and the visual recons- 
truction of the so-called Wilhelmian Belle Epoque, seen 
through short cuts and ellipses, turn the film into 
ponderous farce. 

In Ciske De Rat, the milieu surrounding the little 
boy who has killed his mother, an objectionable shrew, 
is completely misrepresented. The reform school prison 
is painted in rosy hues. 

The Japanese films that were shown hors concours 
are the ones, this time, that deserve most attention. The 
two color films shown officially at the festival reveal, 
alas, that ossification into patterns begins to attain at 
least some levels of the famous Japanese product. This 
is above all true in the case of Schuzenji Monogatari 
(The Mask of Destiny) by Naboru Nakamura, which 
shows an excessive preoccupation with color pattern ef- 
fects, a defect displayed earlier (though to a lesser 
degree) by the beautiful Gate of Hell. And is it be- 
cause the theme of the new film of Kenji Mizoguchi, 
Yang-Kwei-Fei, unfolds itself against ancient China 
that the Japanese actors, disguised as Chinamen, fall 
to emanate the moving humanity that pulsed in The 
Crucified Lovers, Tales of the Pale Moon, and O’Haru? 
The three other films, however restore our hope in the 
capacities of Japanese directors. Nijushi No Hituni 
(Twenty-four Eyes) is a modern film, the story of a 
schoolmistress and her twelve pupils, boys and girls, 
whom we see grow, pass through the torments of World 
War Two, and (some of them) die. This film of Kei- 
suke Kinoshita approaches an almost documentary 
realism that does not attempt to imitate the somewhat 
paler Italian neo-realism. If the rhythm is slow toward 
the end, if too many tears are shed for Western sens- 
ibilities, this film is nevertheless touching and human. 
Gan Wild Ducks) directed by Shiro Toyoda, as well 
as Takerurabe (Adolescence) by Heinosuke Gosho have 
the same quality. Images suffused with poetry, the in- 
ner sense of nature where each image reflects a state 
of the soul create an atmosphere vibrant with life. 
Close-ups in which we see plainly shaded emotions 
reflected on the faces, shots where characters facing 
each other reveal to us in eloquent silence the human 
communion of beings. Even the walkers-on are carved 
in relief. And this happy blending of poetry and reality 
(tinted, for us, with an attractive exoticism) is what 
renders these last three films so stirring. One regrets 
all the more that they were not included in the Palmarés. 

—LOTTE H. EISNER 


COFFEE, BRANDY AND CIGARS (XXI) 
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And a French critic once compared von Stroheim to 
Goya. There was, indeed, an affinity between the two. 
Goya once broke into a nunnery to kidnap a girl who 
had resisted his advances. In Queen Kelly, Stroheim 
has his hero, an Austrian officer (Walter Byron), also 
break into a nunnery to kidnap a girl who had resisted 
the officer’s advances. But Stroheim went Goya one 
better and had the officer burn down the nunnery to 
get the girl! 

Chaplin shot 90,000 feet of film to get the 1809 
feet he used for The Immigrant (This was about the 
same amount of footage shot by D. W. Griffith to get 
the 12,000 feet of The Birth of a Nation.) Genius as 
an infinite capacity for taking pains was seldom more 
eloquently illustrated than in the precision with which 
the rhythm, nuances and gags of Chaplin were attained, 
despite their air of utter spontaniety. 

Both John Huston and René Clement are imposing 
patinas on the color of their new films to subdue the 
color in keeping with the sombre nature of both films’ 
themes—Huston by superimposing a black and white 
print on a color print for Moby Dick—and René Cle- 
ment by shooting Gervaise (from Zola’s “L’ Assomoir”’ ) 
on color stock but printing the film in black and white. 

Nothing Sacred Dep’t.: Not only have the Germans 
remade Murnau’s almost preternaturally perfect The 
Last Laugh with Hans Albers in the memorable Jan- 
ning’s role, but an American film company has made 
a musical comedy with Frankie Laine called—you gues- 
sed it—The Last Laugh. The earth lie lightly on thee, 
Murnau! 


—HERMAN G. WEINBERG 


FRANK STAUFFACHER 


MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP 


Dear Mr. Richter, 


Regarding your article on Frank Stauffacher appear- 
ing in the current issue of ‘‘Film Culture’—I com- 
pletely agree that Mr. Stauffacher’s stature as a film- 
maker, and his enthusiasm in introducing the public 
to the film as an art form merits far more recognition. 
I am glad to inform you, however, that here in San 
Francisco there has already been some small measure 
of recognition, in the form of a Frank Stauffacher 
Memorial Scholarship. The scholarship was inaugurated 
last September by the San Francisco Art Association; it 
is to be awarded annually for the study of Film pro- 
duction techniques at the California School of Fine 
Arts. Since the scholarship—of which incidently I am 
the first recipient—has received little, if any, publicity 
outside of the San Francisco Art Association and the 
California School of Fine Arts, I thought you might 
be interested in hearing of its existence. 


WILLIAM EICHEL 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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We hope you have noted the pro- 
gress we have made since our first 
issue. 


As editors, we had taken upon our- 
selves the duties relating directly to 
the publication of the magazine. But 
the ultimate realization of our aims 
will largely depend upon the re- 
sponse and effective financial sup- 
port of our sympathizers. You can 
help us by being our sponsor. 

Film Culture is not a private en- 
terprise: it is the common under- 
taking of all those who are concerned 
with the development of genuine 
cinematic culture in our country. 
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an international revue of film criticism 


Editors: Umbro Apollonio, Flavia Paulon 
Publisher: Lombroso Editore, San Marco 2157, 
Venice, Italy 


FILM gives a panorama of the world's critical 
thought in the art of cinematography. It 
proves that the cinema is a fundamental 


factor in modern culture. 


FILM provides information on film events, 
technical and production developments. 


IT has contributors from all over the world 
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cinema. 


Subscription rates: 6 issues — $3.50, 
12 issues — $6.00, in any country. 
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FILM MUSIC 


DEVOTED TO THE MUSIC IN THEATRICAL AND 
NON-THEATRICAL FILMS. ANALYSES OF CUR- 
RENT SCORES, COMPOSERS’ NOTES, SCORE QUO- 
TATIONS, REVIEWS, RECORDS AND OTHER 
SUBJECTS IN THE FIELD. 


FIVE ISSUES A YEAR — $2.50 


BACK ISSUES AVAILABLE 


PUB., BY THE NATIONAL FILM MUSIC COUNCIL 
11 EAST 87th STREET, NEW YORK 28, N.Y. 


A SIMPLE 
FORMULA 
FOR A 
SATISFIED 
FILM SOCIETY 


takes: AN ABSORBING SUBJECT 
o AN INTERESTING LOCATION 


add © A SUPERIOR SCRIPT 
: A BRILLIANT DIRECTOR 
A KNOWING CAMERA CREW 
AN ENLIGHTENING COMMENTARY 
A DISTINGUISHED SCORE 


& 
take @ “BRIDGE OF TIME” 
es “EL DORADO” 

“FAMILY PORTRAIT” 
‘THE CRITIC & FILM” 
“THE PAINTER & POET” 
“WATERS OF TIME” 
“THE HEART IS HIGHLAND” 
“OPERATION HURRICANE” 
“FIRES WERE STARTED” 


“CARIBBEAN” 
“CUMBERLAND STORY” 
“A CITY SPEAKS” | 
“FORWARD A CENTURY” 
“ROYAL SCOTLAND” 
“LISTEN TO BRITAIN” 
“SONG OF CEYLON” 
“THURSDAY’S CHILDREN” 
“HENRY MOORE” 


and you have the makings of a satisfying program for 
the most discriminating audience in the world, the mem- 
bers of your Film Society! 


—p- Se = WHY IS THIS FORMULA SO SIMPLE? 

a Because all of these films, by the creators of the very 
best documentaries ever produced, in the birthplace of 
the realist film movement, Great Britain, are available 
from one source at the most reasonable rental and 
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proudly presents 


PICASSO The SEVEN DEADLY SINS VOLPONE 
The TITAN LOUISIANA STORY MAEDCHEN in UNIFORM 


Available exclusively from 


CONTEMPORARY FILMS, inc. Dept. FC 
13 East 37th Street New York 16, N. Y. 


Send for our latest catalog of outstanding features 
-and short subject. 
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e BETWEEN TWO WORLDS ¢ 
A film by Sam Kaner 


Produced by the 
Oxford University Experimental Film Group 


One of the most outstanding and ambitious 
experiments of recent years; an attempt to 
weave music, dance, painting and sculpture 
into a moving, abstract pattern. 


e THE ETERNAL CIRCLE @ 
with 
HARALD KREUTZBERG 


An imaginative transposition to film of the 
noted German dancer's powerful dance of death. 


* GO SLOW ON THE BRIGHTON LINE ¢ 
The British Broadcasting Corporation's answer to 


Cinerama: a train ride from London to Brighton at 


750 m.p.h. 


For complete information and our full list of 
experimental, documentary and art films write to: 


KINESIS, INCORPORATED> 


566 Commercial St., San Francisco 11, California 
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